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CHATTO & Winpvus, Piccapit_r, Lonpon, VW. 








EYESIGHT. 


ME- JOHN BROWNING, 

Ophthalmic Optician and 
Specialist in Spectacles, Author 
of ‘Our Eyes,’ may be consulted, 
free of charge, on all peculiari- 
ties of vision, at 15 Kensington 
Crescent, Kensington Road, W., 
or his qualified. Assistant at 
63 Strand, W.C. 


OUR EVES 


Just PUBLISHED, Sixtu Eprrioyn, 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THE 

From INFANCY to OLD AGE, with Special In 
mation about Spectacles. By JoHN Brown 
F.R.A.S., P,R.M.S., &c. ; 58 Illustratio 
Enlarged with Three New Chapters and Append 
price ls. cloth, 

‘This little book can do only good into whate 
hands it finds its way. IL only wish I could get it i: 
the hands and heads of every schoolmaster in t 
king:lom, and 30 stop at its source an evil which 
growing at such a portentous rate as to threaten 
make us in another generation as short-sighted 
the Germans.’—TRUTH. 

CHATTO & WLNDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., a1 
all Booksellers. Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Authe 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C,, ar 
15 Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W. 





KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere tn 
Tins. 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES 

















5 Torpid Liver, 


APPREHENSIVE NERVOUSNESS, 
vey coed “of FT ARNESS’ 
(A, ELECTROPATHIC 


NS 


and every 
e 


Sheck or 

Discomfort whatever, 

Testimonials, Pamphlet and 

Advice free, personally or by letter 

Write at once to Mr. ©, B, Harness, Consulting 
Electrician, MEDICAL BATTERY Co. L 


52, OXFORD ST. LONDON, W. 


owner of Rathbone Place. 








THE CHEAPEST HOUSE 


IN LONDON. 


....* WEDDING AND XMAS PRESENTS. 


COURSING, * AND * 


RACING + PICTURES. * 
GEO. REES, SAVOY HOUSE, 115 STRAND (.6077",07,), 


Wholesale 


« 
aa 
Rte... 
asen, 


Department, 41, 42, A 


LARGE SELECTION. 


483 Russell Street, Covent Garden. 








TEETF 


LIKE PEARLS 


Produced by discarding cheap and gritty tooth powders an 
acid washes, which ruin the enamel, and by using daily 


ROWLANDS’ 


Qe 
5 A ROWLAND & SONS. 
-. 20, HATTON GARDEN 


ODONTO 


A pure, fragrant, and non-gritty Tooth Powder; it white 
the Teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance 


the breath. 
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s for siunena® ant Bills should reach th the e Office, 214 Plesadily, W., not later than the 18th of the Month, 
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x “ fiving « creatures !— RUSK 


Wherever men are noble, they love bright colour; and wherever they 
“can live healthily a. colour is given them, in sky, sea, flowers, and 





-ASPINALL’S 
ENAMEL. 





» COLOURS—EXQUISITE. 
SURFACK_LIKE PORCELAIN. 





FOR 





RENOVATING 
FVERYTHING. 





EVERY SHADE OF 


hART COLOURS 


FOR 


DADOS, DOORS, 


WINDOWS, and SKIRTINGS, 


CHAIRS, TABLES, 


MILKING STOOLS, 


BRACKETS, 


And SURFACES of WICKER, WOOD, 


and METAL. 





Tins ls. 6d. and 3s. each, 


POST FREE. 





BATH ENAMEL, 1s. 9d. and 3s. 6d. 





A SPLENDID 
CHOCOLATE, 
ARAB BROWN, 


MAROON ENAMEL 


FOR 
STABLE and LAUNDRY 
FITTINGS, 
PARK RAILINGS, 
ENTRANCE GATES, &c. 


WILL WEAR THREE TIMES AS LONG 
AS ORDINARY PAINT. 


16s. PER GALLON, 


FREE BY RAIL, 


Aspinall's Enamel is supplied to all the Best Families in the Kingdom. 





COLOUR CARDS POST FREE. 





ASPINALL’S ENAMEL an 


PECKHAM, LONDON. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & & CO’S NEW LIST, f 





{ 





Lord Desart’s New Novel. 4 
HERNE LODGE. By the Eart or Desart, Author of ‘ Lord and Lady Pinal 
‘ Kelverdale,’ &e, 2 vols, 
Mr. F. C. Philips’s New Novel. 


LITTLE MRS. MURRAY. By F. C. Parties, Author of ‘ As in a Looking-glass¥ 
‘The Dean and his Daughter,’ ‘ Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith,’ &o, 2vols. § 





= 


Mrs. Spender’s New Novel. | 
KEPT SECRET. By Mrs. J. K. SpenpER, Author of ‘ Her Brother’s Keeper.’ 3 vols.) 


New Novel, by the Author of ‘ Antinous.’ 


ELFRIEDE: a Psychical Romance. By GEORGE TAYLOR. 83 vols. 
* In literary workmanship, in moral purpose, and in genuine imaginative power, we rarely come upon any- 
thing in current fiction so excellent as “ Elfriede.” ’—ScoTsMAN. 











A REALISTIC ACCOUNT OF AN EAST-END LODGING- t. By Joun Law, Author of ‘A City Girl,’ 
‘Captain Lobe,’ 
OUT OF WORK. 3s. 6d. With an interesting Seeniption of Dock Labourers, Work at 
the Docks, the Casual Ward, &c. 
* There is a true ring of realistic pathos.’ '—Post. 
* Nothing was ever written with greater directness and simplicity of purpose. His powerful and sombre 
genius is confined to giving a relentlessly truthful picture of East End life as it is.,—BriTisH WEEKLY. 





The First Edition bas been at once exhausted, and the Second will be ready next week, with a Portrait of Sir 
Michael Costa, a. rice 4s. 6d., 456 pp., crown 8vo. 


MUSICAL |MEMORIES, PAST AND PRESENT. By Dr. Wm. Spanx, Author of 
‘Henry Smart: His Life and Works’ &c. With Portrait of Sir Michael Costa, 4s. 6d. 
Costa, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Benedict, Sebastian Wesley, Bishop, Sterndale 
Bennett, Sir John Goss, Wallace, Balfe, Thalberg, Geo. Linley, Grisi and Mario, Titiens and 
Giuglini, the Macfarrens, Smart, Patti, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, Hatton, &c., together with other 
Articles on various Musical Subjects, Scraps, Anecdotes, &c. 





Two New Novels by Two New Writers. 


MISTERTON’S MISTAKE. By Wa.tTER Raymonp. 6s. 


ery real love of nature is displayed in this tale, which is at its best while it remains a — idyll. a 
ORNING Post, 
A MORAL BIGAMIST: a Story of Ourselves in India. 10s. 6d. 


*The sketches of Indian official and demi-official life are admirable and instructive. There is also an 
animated account of the fight in the Paiwar Pass, which gives a fairer notion ef what battles are like on the 
frontier than whole bundles of despatches.’—StT. JAMES's GAZETTE. 





Two New Books of Travel and Adventure. 
SIERRA LEONE; or, The White Man’s NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘ My Consulate in 
Grave. ByG.A. Luruperpen-Baxsvar, of H.M.’s Gumen. 


Colonial Civil Service. 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. BLACKRBIRDING IN THE SOUTH 


“We have eeldom come across a more readable ne PACIFIC; or, the First White Man on the Beach. 
‘Ar entertaining and pleasant volume, descriptive With Hicht Full. - my ty ey Ag yy 


of an Erglishman’s life in the interesting colony of 


liberated slaves.’—-NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. * A tale of sufferings and iniquities incredibly horrible 








* A very readable account of Sierra Leone.’—GraPuic. | —a nightmare of the most awful horrors.’ 
‘ An interesting book.’—GUARDIAN. LAND AND WATER. 
THE NATURE OF HARMONY AND | A UNIONIST POLICY for IRELAND. 
RE. By Moritz HavupTMANN ransiate With a Preface by the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
and Edited by W. E. Heatucore, M.A., late Fellow M.P. Issued under the auspices of the National 


f Trinit . 
sa ay Ca Cauieige Sve Ibs. Radical Union. Is now on sale at every Bookstalj 
FRAGMENTS OF THE GREEK in the Three Kingdoms, 14, 
COMIC PUETS. With Renderings in English 
Verse. By F. A. Pater, LL.D., Translator of | ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS OF 


*Greek Wit’ &c. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
I. WORKING MEN. By Dr. Bagawawruin. 
sats & aiain, inmenttien, Aatighene, Authorised English Edition by ALICE TaYLor, 





Apollodorus, Aristophanes, Aristophon, nicus, : 
Clearchus, Cratinus, Diphinus, Eubulus, oo Thick 8vo, [This day. 
Eupolis, Aegesippus, Hermippus, Menander, Metagenes, *Traces the rise, extension, legal regulation, and 
Pherecrates, Philemon, Philippides, Plato Comicus, | results of associations among English working men,' 
Theopompus, Timocles, Xenarchus, \ SPECTATOR, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By | JAMES Bryce, D.C.L., M.P., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford; Author of ‘The Holy Roman "Empire. , 
3 vols. 8vo, [Shortly. 
Principal Contents :— National Government—State Governments—Party System—Public Opinion—1)lustra- 
tions—Social Institutions. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. Second Series. With 








an Introductory Note by Lord CoLERmIpDGE. Crown 8vo. ; (/mmed ‘ately. 
THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. SanprorD. With Portrait. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, C/mmediutely. 


MONTELIUS’S THE CIVILISATION OF SWEDEN IN HEATHEN 
TIMES. Translated from the Second Swedish Edition (revised and enlarged by the Author) by the Rev, 
F. H. Woops, With 250 Illustrations. 8vo. [Jmmediately, 


NEW NOVELS. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
HE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. CHRISTIE MuRRAY, Author of ‘Aunt 
Rachel’ &c. .3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s, 6d, 
By HENRY JAMES, 
THE ASPERN PAPERS, and other Stories. By Henry JAmEs, Author of 
*The American,’ ‘ Daisy Miller,’ ‘ The Priacess Casamassima,’ &c. 2 vols, Globe 8vo. 12s, 
By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. SHortHovssE, Author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ 
* The Little Schoolmaster Mark,’ &c. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s, [Ready Oct. 30, 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE AND OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. J. E. C. 
WELLDON, M.A., Head-Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF 
OUR TIME. Being Sermons and Addresses delivered in London, Cambridge, Bristol, and elsewhere. 
By the Rev JAMES M, WILSoN, M.A., Head-Master of Clifton College, and Chaplain to the Lord mn of 
London ; Author of ‘ Sermons *Preached in Olifton College Chapel, 1879~1883,’ ‘ Essays and Addresses,’ &c, 


Crown 8vo, 6 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
A CHRISTMAS POSY. By Mrs. MoLteswortH, Author of ‘Carrots,’ ‘ Tell mea 
Story,’ ‘ Little Miss Peggy,’ &c, With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Cr. 8vo.4s.6d. [Jmmediately, 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


PLATO.—PHZDRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by 
J. WriGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 18mo. 4s. 6d, 
ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. By R. H. Hurroy, M.A., 
Author "ot « Essay* on some of the Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith.’ New Raition. 
2 vols, Globe 8vo. 6s, each, 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A., Canon 
of Bristol, &c. New and Revised Edition, Globe 8vo. 5s. 
UNIFORM WiTH THE ABOVE. 
CHIARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
war's with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AiNGER, M.A. In Six Vols. 5s. each Volume, 
- Essays of Elia. 2. Plays, Poems, and Miscellaneous Essays. 3. Mrs. Leicester's School ; 
the ‘hiisentions of Ulysses; and other Essays. 4. Tales from Shakespeare. 5 and 6. Letters. 
Newly arranged, with ‘Additions, and a New Portrait. 2 vols. 

NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. VOLS. I. AND II. READY. 
WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of the more popular of Mr. Kinasey’s Books in 12 Volumes, 
Westward Ho! (Ready. | me patia. [Ready. | Yeast. [Dec. | Alton Locke. (Jan, 

*,* Eight other Volumes to follow as announced. 

NOW PUBLISHING, FORTNIGHTLY, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. VOLS, I.—III. READY. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS & TALES, 
A complete Uniform and Cheaper Fdition in 27 Volumes, with all the Original Illustrations. 

The Heir of Redclyffe. moa. Dynevor Terrace. [Nov.15. | Pillars of the House. Vol. 1. [Jan.1. 
Heartsease. (Ready. | The Daisy Chain. (Dec. 1. | Pillars of the House. Vol.2, [Jun 15, 
Hopes and Fears. [ Ready. | The Trial. [Dec. 15. | The Young Stepmother. (Feb. 1. 
*,* Eighteen other Volumes to follow as announced. 














NOTICE.—The Christmas (December) Number of The English fllustrated Magazine will be 
ner at the end of November. It will be a Double Number, and will contain 
nearly ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS by eminent Artists, includin 
several Full-page Pictures, choicely printed on Plate Paper. Price Us 
SHILLING. Orders received by any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Now Ready, Price HALF-A-CROWN ; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, ds. 


Uniform with the Annuals containing the Life and Work of Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A, 
Sir J. E. Mruials, Bart., R.A.; L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A,, and J. L. E, MEISSONIER. 


THE ‘ART ANNUAL,’ 1888 
(The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ‘ART JOURNAL’), 


CONSISTS OF 


The Life and Work 


J.C. HOOK, R.A. 


F. G. STEPHENS, 


WITH 











ABOUT &O ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PAINTER’S WORK, AND & FULL-PAGE 
SEPARATELY PRINTED PLATES OF THE FOLLOWING WELL-KNOWN 
PICTURES : 


A DEVONSHIRE HARVEST CART. 
THE PASSING CLOUD. THE GULLS’ TOILETTE. 
YO! HEAVE HO! SEASIDE DUCKS. 
SANDS OF IONA. 





Press Opinions on the ‘ Art Annual’ for 1887, 


Times.—‘A thoughtful and suggestive study. .... The selection from the long muster- 
roll of his works is good and representative.’ 

Athenseum.—‘Copiously illustrated. Mr. Robinson has supplied an excellent series of 
de s:riptions and criticisms.’ 

Saturday Review.—‘. . . . The “ Art Annual” is as fully illustrated as its prede- 
cess rs.’ 

Yorkshire Gazette.—-‘ This special number is a superb production.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘ Very well done. The illustrations are well chosen and 
almost without exception good in quality.’ 

Glasgow Herald.— It is impossible to speak too highly of the whole publication.’ 

Leeds Mercury.—‘Full of interest and merit... .. A publication that seems to 
grow every year in the public estimation.’ 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 








Now ready, royal 4to. £3. 3s.; Coloured, £6. 6s.; with 68 Full-page Illustrations. 
THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. From the Original Statutes of 


the various Orders of Knighthood and other Sources of Information. By Major 
J. H. LAWRENCE ARCHER, formerly 60th King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

The Army AND Navy GAZETT¥E says :—‘This handsome and portly volame is a very worthy contribution to 
its subject. The author has heen at considerable pains to procure information regarding the many Orders of 
Enrope, Asia, Africa, and America, and he has set forth his facts clearly and carefully, giving a concise historical 
statement, and a description of the habit and decorations of each.’ 

The DaILy TELEGRAPH says :—‘ Both the text and the designs are in a style befitting the contents of the 


volume.” 
The ScOTSMAN says :--* Major Lawrence Archer bas produced a learnei and valuable work in his account of 


the “ Orders of Chivalry.”..... - The plates are executed in a finished style, and give the work an exceptional value 
for students of heraldic symbolism.’ 
SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S NEW WORK. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. With 82-Coloured Plates, repro- 
duced by Chromo-lithography from the Author’s Original Paintings on the spot, and 
4 Maps. By Sir RicHARD TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.L,C.I.E., D.C.L. (Oxon), LL.D. 
(Cantab.), Author of ‘Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepaul’ &c. 
The Plates include Cana of Galilee, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Gethsemane, 
Bethany, the Dead Sea, Jacob’s Well, Samaria, Ruins of Tiberias, &c. 


* Every picture is a study in itself...... He has produced a very delightful book, and one that will set the Holy 
Land in quite a new aspect to many readers.’— GUARDIAN, 
‘The speciality of the book is its coloured illustrations—thirty-two admirably rendered reproductions of the 


author's striking studies in oil of historic scenes of the Holy Land.’—Trotu. 

‘It is the highest praise of this work, and a thing which its accomplished and illu: trious author would be best 
pleased to receive, to say that the study of these pictures should prove of the greatest help in making young 
}eople understand and realise the historical portions of the Bible; while the letterpress may be read with 


advantage and instructior by all.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 
* An interesting and useful addition to the long list of works relating to the Holy Land.’—Mornine@ Post, 


TWO NEW ART HANDBOOKS. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN THE 
ROYAL GALLERY AT VENICE. By CHArues L. EAsTLaAke, F.R.I.B.A., Keeper 
of the National Gallery, London, Author of ‘A History of the Gothic Revival’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOL IN THE 
DRESDEN GALLERY. By C.J. F. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by LLoyp C. SANDERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Under this title Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & CO. beg to announce a series of biographical studies of the great men 
who have influenced the political history of the world. Five volumes of the series have already appeared :— 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kesset, Author of ‘A History 
of Toryism.’ 
* Of the Statesmen Series...... the first volume is Mr. T. E. Kebbel’s “ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” and an 
excellent beginning it makes...... A meritorious volume.’—Sr. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 
‘ The portrayal, we need hardly say, is thoroughly sympathetic, and, in fact, the reader who desires to know 
what Lord Beaconsfield was, both as man and statesman, could not do better than take Mr. Kebbel as his guide.’ 


GLoBE. 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By Luovyp C. Sanpers. 

* Readers will find here a very cl ar, well-informed, and orderly account of the last Euglish statesman whose 
career can be regarded with almost entire ratisfaction by all good Englishmen...... A true and well-intentioned 
book about Palmerston must always be among the most delightful of political biographies for an Englishman, 
who is an Englishmen, to read..—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

* It appears to us to be most admiral ly executed.’—ATHEN ZUM. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL. By J. A. HAMILTON. 
METTERNICH. By Col. G. B. MAuuzEson, C.S.L. 








SIR ROBERT PEEL. By F. C. MonTaaueE. [Just published. 
BOLINGBROKE. By Artuur HASSALL. [ Shortly. 
; Now ready, small 4to. 1s. ae Now ready, 2s. on Pictorial Easel-stand for the Table 
With Fourteen Full-page Coloured Lilustrations, and RURAL RAMBL b 
Sixteen in Monotint. TWELVE SKETCHES IN COLOUR, WITH 
FOLLOWIN ; EXTRACTS FROM THE POETS, &c. 
eK i G THE DRUM - ILLUSTRATING THE COUNTRY AT MORNING, 
SKETCHES OF SOLDIER LIFE IN PEACE AND NOON, AND EVENING. 
; WAR, PAST AND PRESENT. The Sketches from Drawings by ALFRED Wooprurs 
The Verses selected and illustrated by RicHanp SIwKIN. and S, P. CABLILL. 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
Publishers to the India Office. 
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WARD, LOCK & 60."S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW I. LLUSTRA TED WORK. 
Royal 8vo. 960 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORLD’S INHABITANTS ; or, Mankind, Animals, and Plants. 


Being a Popular Description of the Races and Peoples now inhabiting the Globe, their Origin, History, 
Manners, and Customs, their Predecessors in the Lands that they occupy, their most notable Characteristics 
and Achievements in Past and in Modern Times; together with Accounts of the principal Animals and 
Plants of the great Continents and Islands; thus giving, in one view, Mankind in all his varieties, with 
the other living creatures surrounding him. By G. T. BETTANY, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., F.R.M.S. With 
nearly 1,000 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, exhibiting the Types of Men, Animals, and Plants inhabiting the 
various quarters of the globe. 


A NEW POPULAR ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the Year 1887, the Jubilee of Queen Victoria I. Comprising also a Summary 
of the History of the Nations of Europe, arranged in Divisions, corresponding with the periods of English 
History. By H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. With FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS and HUNDREDS of 
ENGRAVINGS in the TEXT. 

The present work will be found the most complete, practical, and popular HisToRY OF ENGLAND yet offered 
to the public within the space of one volume, and ata price which brings it within the purchasing capacity of most 
peopl. The narrative is written in a clear, picturesque, and interesting style, with careful consultation and com- 
prison of the best authorities, without prejudice or partiality and from the general point of view of patriotism and 
progress. The relation of England to Foreign Countries, at various parts of the career of the nation, is shown in 
the short Summary of Continental History interspersed in the various periods. 

NOW COMPLETE IN THREE QUARTO VOLUMES, 

OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: their History and Architecture, from the 
Earliest Records to the Present Time; with Special Accounts of Modern Restorations. PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED with COLOURED PLATES and WOOD ENGRAVINGS in the TEXT. Complete in 
3 vols. Crown 4to. handsomely bound, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 31s. 6J. 

A COMPLETE NARRATIVE OF COOK’S VOYAGES. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. A Complete 
Narrative of the Adventures and Discoveries of James Cook, the great Navigator and Explorer, With 
NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE PLATES and ENGRAVINGS in the TEXT. Royal 8vo. 1,200 pp. cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. 

NEW_AND ADMIRABLE EDITIONS OF FORSTER’S ‘GOLDSMITH.’ ; 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH: the Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. 
By Joun Forster, Author of ‘ The Life of Charles Dickens’ &c. With FULL-PAGE PLATES and EN- 
GRAVINGS in the TEXT by Maclise, Stanfield, and other eminent Artists, Medium 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; 
neat cloth, 6s.; in 2 vols. Library style, bevelled boards, gilt top, 10s. 

A NEW TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 

A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL AND TRADE TERMS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ; being Practical Descriptions, with 
Technical Details of the Different Departments connected with the various Sabjects ; with Derivations of, 
and French and German Equivalents or Synonyms for, the various Terms, By the Eprror of the Technical 
Journal. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

NOW COMPLETE IN FIVE QUARTO VOLUMES. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the Leading Branches of Tech- 
nical Science and Industrial Arts and Processes. Comprising Building and Mechanical Design and Con- 
struction— Materials used in the Arts and Sciences—Manufactures—Chemical Industry—Art Manufactures 
—Rural Work—Technical Drawing and Design. With Practical Useful and Technical Notes, Facts, and 
Figures for Ready Reference. By numerous Practical Writers and Technical Experts. PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED by WORKING DRAWINGS, DESIGNS, and DIAGRAMS. In 5 vols. demy 4to. cloth 


gilt, 37s. 6d. 
: A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL LOVERS OF MUSIO. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With the Celebrated and Unsurpassed SYM- 
PHONIES and ACCOMPANIMENTS of Sir Jonn StEvVENsonN and Sir Henry Bishop. With PORTRAIT 
and Biography of MOORE and an Essay on the Music of Ireland. Medium 4to. cloth gils, 7s. 6d, 

THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY THAT WILL BE READ WITH ABSORBING INTEREST. 


To be ready Nov. 26, 2 volumes of over 500 pages each, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GEN, P, H. SHERIDAN : 


THE ROMANTIC CAREER OF A GREAT SOLDIER, 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


Profusely Illustrated with Steel and Wood Portraits of Sheridan and his famous Generals, 
Facsimiles of Letters and Despatches, and Twenty-six large Maps, prepared specially for 
this book by the United States War Department. 


Sheridan must rank as the ablest Cavalry General of modern times, and his career is as 
romantic and interesting as it is wonderful. Of all great Generals his life was the fullest of 
thrilling adventures, and his Personal Memoirs read like a work of fiction. 


HE tendency of time upon all great historical events is to concentrate fame upon a few leading 

figures. The three great military geniuses of the American Civil War were Grant, Sherman, 

and Sheridan. As years go by many names will pass slowly into oblivion ; but not so with Grant, 

Sherman, and Sheridan ; their fame will grow brighter, and around them will be centred the principal 
interest in the great civil struggle. 

Of these three commanders the career of Sheridan is by far the most romantic. Everyone knows 
with what interest the whole country read the Personal Memoirs of Grant, and the Personal Memoirs 
of Sherman ; but we believe that the Personal Memoirs of ‘ Little Phil’ will attract even greater atten- 
tion and command as large a sale. His memoirs have the value of an important historical production, 
and the interest of a great work of fiction. No military knowledge is necessary to become absorbed 
in this book. The wonderful story which it tells holds the reader spell-bound. It is not statistical, 
but is full of personal incidents. For those who wish statistics, General Sheridan gives them in the 
form of notes and maps, so that military students can enter as deeply and minutely into his ry 
as they wish. It was written not only because General Sheridan desired to tell the story of his life 
in his own way, but with the hope that his family might receive a competency from its sale. It isa 
clear, concise, graphic, and yet simple account of a wonderful life. Beginning with a short sketch of 
his ancestors, we have his early struggles for a living. For a long time he served as a clerk in a 
ecuntry grocery store He was always looking forward to some way of advancing himself in life, and 
ut a very early ace his indomitable energy and determination began to show itself. He secured an 
appointment to West Point, and we have an interesting description of his life there. Believing he 
was being imposed upon by one of the officers, he engaged him in a fisticuff combat, for which he was 
suspended for one year. He resumed his work in the grocery store, still continuing his studies: and 
the next year graduated, passing a most creditable examination. 

We then have his life on the Plains and on the Pacific Coast. At that time most of the country 
west of the Mississippi, and a great deal east of it, was over-run with hostile Indians. General 
Sheridan spent many years in active campaigning, and his relief of the block-house at the Cascades 
of the Columbia brought him first to the attention of the authorities. His life at this time could 
s“arcely be surpassed in interesting detail. It is a continual round of hunting, scouting, path-finding, 
and Indian fighting. He depicts both the tragic and humorous side of this wild life with equal 
power. 

Later, the question of secession began to attract attention, and the feeling in the far West is 
carefully portrayed. The first account of the battle of Bull Run which reached General Sheridan 
gave 40,000 killed on each side, and, as the General quaintly adds, ‘It did not mention that any ran 
away.’ Day by day this number was lessened, until along while after the battle had been fought 
the correct details were made known. He wished now to go East, and his desire was soon granted. 
His wonderful record in the war is familiar to everyone. As described in the common histories it is 
intensely interesting, and when depicted by himself and filled with personal reminiscences its interest 
can well be imagined. The terrible es at Stone River, the stubborn resistance at Chickamauga, 
the destruction of Stuart’s Cavalry at Yellow Tavern, the glorious ride from Winchester, and the 
masterly raid through the Shenandoah Valley, are depicted in a manner that sends the blood boiling 
through every vein. The tragic scenes on the battle-field, and the humorous and romantic incidents 
of camp and march are graphically described. 

But apart from the personal interest of this book, it must take first rank as a contribution to his- 
torical literature, Every statement and date has been carefully verified ; the numerous maps have 
been prepared by the United States War Department with the greatest care, and there are copious 
notes containing the most important statistics. 

The Memoirs cover General Sheridan’s whole life. At the close of the Rebellion he was sent 
again to the West, and was engaged in suppressing several Indian outbreaks. At the beginning of 
the Franco-Prussian War he asked permission to go to the other side and view the struggle. This was 
granted, and from the battle of Gravelotte up to the siege of Paris, Sheridan was intimately associated 
with the late Emperor William, Bismarck, and Von Moltke. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. Witu1Am SHAKESPEARES Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 


Published 


according to the true Originall Copies. London : Printed by Isaac lagGarp 





and Ep. Biount, 1628. 

Upon the First Foro Mr. Ignatius Donnelly bases his claim of the discovery of a cipher, which, if he is right, 
proves the Baconian authorship of the Plays, Further, Mr. Donnelly claims that by the use of the cipher much 
secret political history can be translated out of the Plays. A copy of the original Folio Edition (1623), ora 
facsimile copy, is thus an indispensable companion to his recently published volumes. 

Besides the supposed cipher feature in this edition, the volume is the most interesting and valuable one in 
the whole range of English literature. No other work at all approaches it in critical value. When it is remem- 
bered that this volume is the SOLE AUTHORITY for the text of the Tempest, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure for 
Measure, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and The 
Winter’s Tale —its unrivalled importance will be at once recognised. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
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Nearly ready, price ONE SHILLING, 


GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. 


Consisting of ONE ENTIRE NOVEL, entitled 


BY DEVIOUS WAYS. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 





Nearly reat price ONE SHILLING, with Three full-page 
Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 


CONTAINING 


A Complete Story by GRANT ALLEN, entitled 
MY CHRISTMAS EVE AT MARZIN— 


AND ALSO THE FOLLOWING :— 
MABELLA’S EDITH. By Wr14am Grant. Illustrated by F. S. 
Walker. . 


HOW DOCTOR McKEOWN ROBBED THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. By Captain T. Preston BATTERSBY, R.A. 
MEG. By Kerrx Cunistiz. 
SIC TRANSIT. By Witt1m H. Seau. Illustrated by Octavia Campo- 


tosto. 


OLD TURCAN’S WIFE: an African Story. By J. Lanpers. 
ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. By the Author of ‘ Miss Molly.’ 


TO PHYLLIS: a Letter. By A. E. Macxintosn. Illustrated by Edward 
Hughes. 


THE ARDS HOUSE MYSTERY: 2 Leaf from the Autobiography 


of a Police Officer. By EpDwArD HEINs. 
TOO LATE! By Eva M. Henry. 
FACES IN SECRET. By H. V. Brown. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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A NEW BOOK OF DETECTIVE STORIES. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAN-HUNTER: 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A DETECTIVE. 
By DICK DONOVAN, 


* This is a capital book for railway reading......It will serve to pleasantly while away an idle hour.’—Ecuo, 

* The stories are not the less enthralling in their interest because they are the record of actual experience..., 
An entertaining book...... For some time past the appetite for such stories has been keen in the public mouth, 
and Mr. Donovan's collection has every prospect of success before it.'—ScorsMAN. 

‘ Thrilling stories, told with a literary skill and force of imagination well calculated to elicit the interest of 
the most careless reader. —PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER. 

* Entertaining detective stories. They are well written, and deal with a variety of crimes and strange 
adventures.’—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* Without doubt one of the best collections of detective stories ever produced.'—DERBYSHIRE COURIER. 

* From the circumstantiality of the details that are given, it is clear that the stories have been written by a 
genuine detective...... Several of the stories contain a wealth of pathos, and are characterised by a refinement of 
style which cannot fail to be admired. But Dick Donovan's experiences have not all been pathetic, Readers of 
his adventures will find them as varied as they are interesting. DUNDEE COURIER. 

* There are few detective narratives which are likely to meet with more approval, or find a larger class of 
readers, than “ The Man-Hunter.”......Admirably written and very fascinating. —SocieTy HERALD, 

‘ A capital volume...... A clever and fascinating book in every respect.,—DERBY GAZETTE, 

‘The Man-Hunter” is a story-book which should have a phenomena! circulation.’ 

; ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ In all Shades,’ ‘ The Devil’s Die,’ &c. 


*Many of the most striking successes in fiction have been made by the study of Nature’s failures. Dick. ns 
had several such. Russian fiction is full of them. The Hugh Massinger of Mr. Grant Allen's novel is a power- 
fully drawn figure of this kind......The story isa good example of this writer's art, and will hold the interest of 
every one who takes it up.’—ScoTsMAN, 

‘Mr. Grant Allen never fails to interest the reader. He is a careful student of human nature, and always puts 
before us a piece of individual portraiture..... - There is plenty of brilliant writing in the book, and a wealth of 
ingenious incident.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 








SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘ Saint Mungo’s City’ &c. 





IMPORTANT THEATRICAL MEMOIRS. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. 


Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman's gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Chirles 
Mathews, Madame Vestris, Charles Reade, the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, Ryder, 
Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechtér, Augustus Harris the elder, Buckstone, Sothern, and 
F. B, Chatterton ; with many others, 





MR, BESANT’S NEW BOOK, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ &e, 
With Photograph-Portrait and Facsimile Autograph. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW STORY OF IMAGINATION AND ADVENTURE. 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND 
IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 


With 19 Full-Page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 


‘ The unnamed author of “ A Strange Manuscript” has all the fluency in depicting purely imaginative con- 
itions of life and character, and a good deal of that power of making horror picturesque, which Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s successes in fiction have brought into fashion. . . . The story is written with abundant imaginative 
power, and with some humour and skill in mystification. Its interest is well sustained, and the book will be 
read with pleasure by every one who takes it up.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*Mr. Rider Haggard has found an imitator, who is not, however, wanting in original ideas of his own. . .. 
Its cleverness is indisputable, and is sure to win for it a large measure of success.’—-LITERARY WORLD. 

* This strange tale has very swiftly reached its second edition. It certainly deserves its popularity, and very 
well repays the trouble of perusal."—LAND AND WATER. 

*In order to be thoroughly appreciated, this extraordinary and well-told story must be read in its entirety 
from chapter to chapter, since the interest commences from the very first page and does not end until the last is 
reached. It is quite as fascinating as any work that was ever published by Mr. Rider Haggard. It is not too 
much to prophesy that those who once commence the volume are not at all likely to abandon it until they have 
thoroughly mastered its contents from cover to cover.’—SocigTY HERALD. 

‘ This is a curious volume, thrillingly interesting, intensely satirical, and undoubtedly clever in its execution,’ 

PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER, 

‘The story is extremely well told and is both exciting and absorbing.’—LeKps Mercury. 

‘ An originality of detail and a consistency of treatment which would have done honour to Mr. Rider Haggard 
himself, The.reader who once surrenders himself to the charm of a story, which in its fundamental idea outrages 
the probabilities beyond repair, is lost. For him there is nothing left but to read on and on until the end is 
reached.’—YORKSHIRE Post. 

‘The author's fancy partakes of the luxuriant nature of Jules Verne, while his fertility of resource in inven- 
tion is as remarkable as that of Baron Munchausen; yet, like Jules Verne, he gives such an air of reality to the 
scenes that one unconsciously finds himself forgetting fiction and adopting it as a sober relation of facts.’ 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

*I am glad that these MSS. were exhumed from their copper cylinder. The book is original to a degree, well 
written, instructive, and more than entertaining. I congratulate the creator of Adam More, and hope that the 
surname represents what he yet wiil give us.’—PIcCcADILLY. 

‘The book has a psychological interest that few tales of adventure can claim. For the rest, there is an 
abundance of stirring episodes which will doubtless attract readers.—ScoTrisH LEADER. 





A NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR. 
Post 8vo. picture cover, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d, 


UNCLE SAM AT HOME. 


By HAROLD BRYDGES, 
With 90 Illustrations. 


* Mr. Harold Brydges’ book is pleasant to read. . . . One who is fond of a rambling, discursive book will read 
it with pleasure.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘A shrewd and humorous volume, written with considerable freshness and force ; and though its range is 
limited, the social descriptions which it contains are vivid and amusing.’—LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘ An interesting, informing, and readable volume, with much that is entertaining as well as useful,’ 

YORKSHIRE Post. 

* An entertaining volume. . . . Mr. Brydges is evidently familiar with his subject, and has been so careful a 
reader of American points as to be able to present an instructive picture of men and manners in the States, He 
has a keen eye for the humorous, and has enlivened his pages with many amusing incidents and anecdotes. The 
illustrations, too, are a notable feature in this respect..—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* A little illustrated volume of gossip about the United States by a writer who, when serious, writes in the 
tone of Mr. Carnegie, but who has a sense of humour that is all hisown. The book is readable, and will cause q 
frequent laugh.’—ATHENZUM. 

* A lively sketch.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘ An exceedingly clever sketch of America and its men and women. Mr. Brydges must have been a keen 
observer, an omnivorous reader, and a “ note-maker” even after Captain Cuttle’s own heart, to be able to throw 
such a wealth of information into every page.’—LIVERPOOL Post, 

*“Uncle Sam at Home” is very readable and amusing ; more than that, it tells a good deal about “these 
States” and the inhabitants thereof. . . . His work should be read on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW, 

* May be read with a good deal of amusement and a certain amount of profit. The author gives us a very 
good, and at the same time impartial, view of the United States.’—PicTrorIAL WORLD. 

‘Among the many books on America that are worthy of praise,a foremost place must be assigned to 
“Uncle Sam at Home.” Almost every subject, social or political, concerning our American cousins is touched 
on in this remarkably clever book with an incisive verve that can scarcely fail to be appreciated. Ninety well- 
executed and humorous illustrations accompany the letterpress..—MOoRNING Post. 

‘Mr. Brydges may be congratulated on having produced a very lively satirical and anecdotal volume on con- 
temporary America,.’—PUBLIC OPINION. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Some of CHATTO & WINDUS'S BOOKS for the LIBRARY. 


LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse ; 
with many Pieces bitherto unpublished, 2 Portraits, 
and Facsimile. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including 
his Dramatic Writings, Prose and Poetry, Trans- 
lations, Speeches, Puns, Sheridaniana, &c. With 
10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. 
Including the Cream of the ‘Comic Annuals.’ 
With Portrait and 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS 
WORKS, including his Ludicrous Adventures, 
Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

COLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS: ‘Broad Grins,’ 
* My Nightgown and Slippers,’ and other Humorous 
— Proseand Poetical. With Life and Frontis- 

piece. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
Complete Edition, with Translations of the Classi- 
cal Extracts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK,. Complete 
in Two Series: The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the 
Seconnr from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the 
Best Humour of THAacKERAY, Hoop, MAyYHew, 
ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, ROBERT BRovus#, &e, 
With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 2 thick vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

WALTON & COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicos, and 61 Copper-plate Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

DR. SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS: In Search of the 
Picturesque, of Consolation, and of a Wife. With 
ROwLanpDson’s Coloured Illustrations, and Life 
by J.C. Horren. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, The History of Jerry Haw- 
thorn and Corinthian Tom, By Pierce EGAN. 
With CRUIKSHANK’s Coloured Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. Illus- 
trated by Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM 
Lng = THACKERAY, and Coloured Frontis- 

ece. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Translated, with Nofes, by Kowanp WILLIAM 
LANE. With many hundred Designs by HARVEY. 
Edited by EpwarpD STANLEY POOLE. With a 
Preface by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 3 vols. demy 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and ‘Translated by EpGar 
TayLor. With an Introduction by JoHN RuskKIN, 
and 22 Illustrations on Steel by GEORGE CRUIK- 
SHANK. Square 8vo.cloth, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. 

8.C. HALL, With numerous Illustrations on Steel 
and Wood by MACLISE, GILBERT, Harvey, and 
G, CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 84 Lilustrations and 
a Bibliography. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTKIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
With Anecdotal Memoirs by WILLIAM Barsas, B.A., 
Maginn’s Text, and 85 Portraits printed on an 
India Tint. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

J.M.W.TURNER. Founded upon Letters and 
| ty furnished by his Friends and Fellow 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. With 
———— Coloured ey er from Turner’s Draw- 
ings. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7.6 

TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Translated by HENkY VAN LauyN. 4 vols, small 
8vo. cloth boards, 3Cs.—PorpvuLaR EDITION, 2 vols, 
crown Svo. cloth extra, 15s. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By 
JusTIN McCarruy, M.P. Cr, 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election 
of 1880. By Jusris McCarruy, M.P.—LipRary 
EpirTion, 4 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 12s. each.—Also a 
POPULAR EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each, 
—And a JuBiIL&z Eprrion, with an Appendix of 
a % the cnd of 1886. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


. each. 

ENGLISH SURNAMES : their Sources and Signi- 

fications. By Rev. C. W. BARDSLEY, M.A. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR 
ANTIQUITIES. With Sir Henry EL.Is’s addi- 
tions and roe Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7. 

STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. Edited by WitulAm 
Hone. With 160 Tibaatvations. Cr, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS, With Anec- 


dotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacop Larwoop and J. C, 
Horren. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. 
By A. ROSENGARTEN. With 639 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF; THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, 
described from Antique Monuments. By ERnst 
GuHL and W. Koner. Translated and Edited by 
Dr. F. Huerrer. With 545 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By WALTER THORNBURY, 

Edited by EDWARD WALFoRD, M.A. Illustrated 
y F, W. FarrHort, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 
WORKS BY WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A.: 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s, 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Legendary, and 
Anecdotal. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Credulities, Past and Present; relating to 
Seamen, Miners, Talismans, Word and Letter 
Divination, Exorcising Animals, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
Crowns and Coronations: a History of Regalia 
in all Times and Countries. With 100 Illustrations. 
WORKS BY JOHN ASHTON: 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
A_History of the _Chap-Books of the 
Eighteenth Century. With 4V0 Illustrations. 
Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, From 
Original Sources. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
Humour, Wit, and Satire of the Seven- 
teenth Century. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon 
the First. With 115 Illustrations from Origina s. 
Modern Street Ballads, With 57 Illustrations, 
WORKS BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. : 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges (THE 
Hous OF HANOVER). With 400 Iilustrations. 
History of Caricature and the Grotesque 
in Art, Literature, Sculpture,and Painting, Lilus+ 
trated by F. W. FarrHO Tt, F.S. 

A HISTORY OF ADVERTISING. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes, Specimens, and Notices of Advertisers. 
By Henry SAMPSON. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS: 
together with an Analysis of the Openings. By 
Howard SraunTon. Edited by Ropert B. 
WoRMALD. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

THE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS: Heraldry Founded 
upon Facts, By J. R. PLAncHé, With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY; with Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. With 400 Wood- 
ents and Coloured Plates. Cr. 8vo. cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J. RAmpBosson. 
Trans'ated by C. B. PirMAN. With numerous 
Illustrations and Coloured Chart of Spectra, Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
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A BOOK FOR ALL HORSE-LOVERS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s: 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


By ‘ THORMANBY.’ 

*“ Thormanby ” has produced a work that will be welcome not only to the sportsman, but to that far larger 
class, the general reader also. There is a freshness and a vigour of style, a wealth of anecdote, both new and old, 
a clear conception of the points of usefulness which it is intended to bring out, and a charm in the whole arrange- 
ment. It is really an anecdotal history of the horse and his achievements, inclining rather to the sporting side, it 
is true, but still complete enough to make the work a standard one......Facts either of history or of character 
are fixed in the mind by means of pertinent anecdote, and it is characteristic of the work that in every case the 
anecdotes have been selected in order to convey such a lesson, and not merely for the purpose of telling a good 

On the whole, it may be said of the work that every page is pleasant reading ; and when the work is 
finished, it will be laid down with a feeling of regret that there is not more.’—-THE TIMEs, October 19, 1888. 

‘« Thormanby’s”” workmanship has been admirable. The lover of horse-flesh will not find a single dull page 
in his book......Nearly all “ Thormanby’s” good things are amusing.’—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

* Exceedingly pleasant reading for even an outsider, and especially attractive to all who take an interest in 
the “noble animal.”......We have read the book from end to end with pleasure......It is a well-compiled, 
modest, and amusing little book, which is well worth a niche in any sportsman’s library."—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

* The variety of the selection, and the spirit with which most of the stories are told, make the book a fund of 
hearty amusement for all who have a liking for the turf.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*** Thormanby” has placed us, and all who love the stable, in his debt by a publication which deals out infor- 
mation plentifully, the while delighting us with a supply of anecdotes spirited and sustained ; altogether a racy 
effort. Something good is to be found in each chapter, and knowledge is everywhere handy.’ —PIccAaDILLY. 

‘A wide acquaintance with the literature of the horse, and a good eye for an effective story, have enabled 
* Thormanby” to make a very effective collection of stories......A succession of pleasant narratives, readable 
in every page.’—YORKSHIRE Post. 

*“ Thormanby’s” well-compiled volume will furnish an hour’s agreeable reading, and even those who are 
versed in tales of the turf will no doubt be pleased to refresh their memories with some of the old stories which 
are here re-told.’,—-GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘The stories which the author has collected are most of them exceedingly good, and will be interesting even 
to people who are absolutely indifferent te the seductions of the turf......A pleasant and very readable book.’ 

Scorrish LEADER. 





MR. ASHTON’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with 57 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. 


Collected and Edited by JOHN ASHTON. 


‘The curious will be grateful to Mr. Ashton for presenting to them in readable form a collection of the 
most characteristic strect songs sung till within the past twenty years......As a whole, the sclection is full 
of interest and amusement, Mr. Ashton’s notes to the songs are judicious and really illuminative,’—ScorsMAN. 

‘An interesting and representative collection of specimens of the “ unlettered muse,”......The result isa 
curious and entertaining medley, worthy the attention of the student of social life as well as of the student of 
literatwre.’-—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘We may feel a certain amount of gratitude to Mr. Ashton for having reprinted some delightful popular 
songs, the originals of which have bezome very rare.’—St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 


MR. ASHTON’S OTHER BOOKS ARE AS FOLLOWS:— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


A History of the Chap-Books of the | Humour, Wit, and Satire of the 


Eighteenth Century. With nearly 400 Illus- ith ; : 
trations, engraved in fae-simile of the originals. — Century. With nearly 100 Titus 
Social Life in the Reign of Queen ie Cant : 
Anne. From Original A. 4 With nearly 100 English Caricature and Satire on 
Illustrations. Napoleon the First. With 120 Illustrations. 





CHARLES READE’S LAST BOOK. 


Fep. 8vo. leatherette, 1s. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


By CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Author of ‘It is never too late to Mend.’ 
‘A small but handy volume......'There is in the volume enough matter for a large and detailed work.’ 
; Mornine Post. 
.,. Charles Reade, not content with creating for us so many life-like characters, bas left his impressions and 

criticisms of some of the heroes of Scripture story......It is not too much to say that the book will suggest new 
ideas even to those who are most familiar with the Old Testament.’—BniTIsH WEEKLY. 

" Comments upon the artistic excellence with which the portraits of Nehemiah, Jonah, David, and Paul are 
drawn in Scripture......Always interesting and suggestive.’—SCOTSMAN. 

“Bible Characters” repays perusal.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHEAPER EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HERR PAULUS 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ &t, 


*Clever, neatly constructed, and vivaciously written.’—ScooTTIsH LEADER, 

* An enjoyable book...... As interesting a hero of fiction as will be met with in the course of six months’ 
reading of new novels...... A happy blend of humour and pathos and satire which will give its readers ample 
matter for thought as well as for enjoyment.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*In the easy flow of a bright and varied story, and in the careful development of well-conceived characters, 
“ Herr Paulus” is at least equal to any of Mr. Besant’s recent novels. It will be praised by the critic who passes 
his judgment according to what he believes to be the canons of art, as well as by the ignoramus who never reads 
a book “ when he has anything better to do.”...... The minor characters are cleverly sketched.’—Sr. JAMEs’s, 

* What Charles Reade was to Government abuses, Walter Besant is to common-sense abuses, and they both 
are the protectors of fools. When he makes up his mind to publish a book, he takes up a certain subject and 
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THE BAND OF CRAPE. 


By JoHn Lonpon, 


5, 


REALLY could not help it. I had no intention of playing the 
spy. It was the merest chance that made me take that short cut 
past the barns and across the fields instead of going by the avenue. 
And when I reached the hedge at the top of the bank, I had positively 
no choice but to become a witness of the scene. Unless by stooping 
and concealing myself behind the hedge, there was no getting out of 
it ; and, for all that passed, it hardly seemed worth while running the 
risk of an ignominious discovery in that undignified position. 

It was the most charming little bit of comedy imaginable—a 
perfect little summer idyl. No picture could have been more 
artistically arranged. A background of dark green leaves, an old 
wooden gate, and two or three contemplative-looking ducks ; and in 
the foreground two young people, a hero and a heroine. The man’s 
face has that look of manliness and health which seems the peculiar 
blessing of a country life, and the tight-fitting suit he wears seems 
made to show off his broad shoulders and well-shaped legs. The 
young lady who stands facing him is in riding costume. She is about 
the ordinary height, strongly made, and rounded in all her outlines. 
Her hair is of that shade of red which tells of parents who are both 
dark. Her attitude is bold, but not unbecoming ; and in her hand 
she has a riding whip with which she occasionally beats her leg, much 
as aman might do. In face théy are decidedly handsome, both of | 
them. 

Evidently it is a parting scene ; but a parting by no means of the 
ordinary sentimental sort. The young man stands as if listening 
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thoughtfully to what the other is saying ; but on his face there is a 
look that shows that his attention is at least as much occupied with 
the delightful figure of the speaker. 

“Come, Fred,” she says, “ don’t stand staring at me so. I don’t 
believe you have taken in a word I have said.” 

“ Ves, I have,” he replies. 

“Well, take my advice, and, having gone so far, see the thing 
through. When Beaver wins, as I know he will, you will be able to 
square off your worst ‘scores. Then give up the turf for good and 
all, if you think fit. But as for not having money to go on, that is 
nonsense. You must be able to raise money somehow, and you 
know I would do anything to help you.” 

As she speaks she has apparently unconsciously drawn near to 
the person she is addressing. Suddenly he reaches forward and 
catches her in his arms. For a moment she is surprised, and struggles 
while he kisses her ; but apparently the incident is not entirely a new 
one, for when he releases her she merely says: 

“‘ Have done now ; you have disordered all my hair.” 

All this time I had stood behind the hedge, looking on sheepishly, 
amused and yet embarrassed at the fix in which chance had placed 
me. But at this moment the young lady turned round and caught 
sight of me. However, she did not seem particularly confused. 
On the contrary, her face simply flushed for a moment, then she gave 
me a look of disdainful displeasure, and waving her hand to her 
companion, who stood still leaning against the gate, she walked off 
with a sort of graceful swagger. 

Now that the scene was over and the interest of watching its 
progress gone, I became really annoyed at the invidious part I had 
involuntarily played in it. Fred, Raymond, whose love affairs I had 
thus surprised, was one of my oldest and dearest friends ; and it was 
not without some anxiety that I waited to see how he would regard 
my most unfortunate intrusion. I had come to be his guest, and 
this was a poor way of introducing myself. He had one of those 
charming little estates in the basin of the Thames within an hour by 
rail of London, which have always seemed to me worth a princi- 
pality elsewhere. We had not met for some years, for I had been 
out in Egypt with my regiment. Landing only a few days before, I 
had written to Raymond offering to pay him a flying visit, and 
’ received a most cordial invitation in reply. As my plans were 
somewhat unsettled, I had not fixed any day for my arrival ; 
but had written that I would make my appearance some day soon. 
Arriving this morning, therefore, I had walked up from the station, 
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when chance had made me stumble upon the little interview I have 
described. 

To my delight, Raymond appeared very little concerned at my 
untimely arrival. Fora minute we both stood still, looking after the 
retreating figure of the young lady ; then he came forward and held 
out both his hands to me and welcomed me heartily. I made my 
best apologies for what had happened. But without listening to 
them, he said carelessly: 

“Never mind for that. We are already pretty well talked of 
together, and the addition of a fresh story will do little harm, even 
supposing you should repeat what has passed, which I know you 
will not.” 


II. 


DINNER was over, and we were sitting over the fire smoking. 
We had been silent for some time. 

“So you have had to put your horses out to livery,” I said, by 
way of approaching the subject which I knew occupied both our 
minds. 

“Ves,” he replied, “my stable ruined me. I had three executions 
here in one month.” 

Alas, itwas but tootrue! His stables had ruined him. One 
of those individuals in whom Nature seems to have implanted an 
inordinate love of horse-flesh, and over whom the attractions of the 
turf exercise an influence superior to all considerations of prudence 
Fred Raymond had in a few years contrived to entirely dissipate 
the modest fortune he had inherited. From boyhood, to own racers 
and win cups had been his great ambition. But he had been 
unfortunate throughout. Time after time his horses had unaccount- 
ably come lame to the post or been beaten by the shortest of heads. 
Hitherto he had never won any race of importance. To one of his 
scrupulous honour this could not but mean the loss of money ; and 
to him it had, in fact, meant utter ruin. 

Even yet, however, he had not renounced the desperate game. 
What ruined man ever will, while yet a chance remains? His stud 
had disappeared ; but he had one horse left, the finest he had ever 
owned —“ Beaver,” to which his lady friend had so confidently referred 
in the morning. He had backed it very heavily for the Goodwood 
Stakes, and on its winning depended ail his hopes. 

We had relapsed into silence. Suddenly, however, Raymond 
began ; “ Langton, old man, I want to confess to you—I want your 
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advice. We have always been friends since we were boys at school 
together, and I know I can trust you. Maud Wyndham, that girl 
you saw this morning—do you know her ?” 

“ Not in the least.’”” Then, seeing he hesitated, “Are you en- 
gaged?” I said bluntly. 

“No,” he replied; “perhaps there may have been something 
between us, but she is not of age and I am no longer an eligible 
party. Her guardian, Sir Richard Paulton, has an estate a few miles 
from here, and she frequently rides over. She is interested in 
Beaver.” 

He paused for a little, and then went on: “ Perhaps you overheard 
some words she said about doing anything to help me?” 

‘I believe I did,” I replied, trying to speak carelessly. 

“ T am beset with creditors,” he continued. “I have no money 
to meet the smallest debts. I have put Beaver out to livery. A 
week ago the owner of the stables refused to allow him to be taken 
out for exercise till he had been paid his keep for the last six 
months, and for the stabling of several other horses I have had to 
sell. The amount came to upwards of a hundred pounds. I would 
have made any terms : he would accept none. I offered him a bill 
for twice the amount, payable ina month. He refused it. Therace 
will be run this day fortnight. If Beaver wins I stand to gain a large 


” 


amount ; if not-—— 
He paused without completing the sentence ; but I knew his 


meaning. ‘It is my only hope,” he said, “and to lose it now seems 
very hard.” 

“ How, then, have you settled it?” I inquired. 

“ Maud Wyndham put her name to the bill.” 

I started, From Raymond, of all men the most scrupulous in 
matters of honour, I had not expected this. 

“She is no relation of yours?” 

“ None,” he replied. 

“You are not engaged ?” 

He made no reply. For some minutes neither spoke : then, in a 
low voice, Raymond said, “She did it without my consent or know- 
ledge. ‘The stable-keeper had complained to her, and shown her my 
bill, which I had left with him in spite of his refusal to regard it as 
sufficient. Without being asked even by him, so far as I can make 
out, she had put her name to it. Both of them concealed the fact 
from me, and it was only this morning I discovered it. I used every 
means to induce the man to give up the bill, but he refused, think- 
ing, no doubt, it was his only chance of payment. She is not of age, 
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but will be so within the year. Besides, no doubt the rascal is con- 
fident her guardian would not allow the matter to be brought into 
court.” 

Again we were silent, now for a long time, each avoiding the 
other’s eyes. 

At length Raymond said, “ Am I dishonoured, in the eyes of the 
world?” 

“T trust not,” I replied. But perhaps my tone was not reassur 
ing, for the only response was a long sigh. 


III. 


WHEN we met the next morning Raymond was looking very 
pale. Little conversation passed between us during breakfast, and 
I noticed he merely trifled with what was on his plate. When we 
had finished, he said, “ Let us go out on the terrace. It is an 
hour before your train starts, and there is something I want to say 
to you.” 

It was a chilly morning, and I observed my friend shiver as we 
took our seats on the terrace, from which we could see the valley of 
the Thames spread out before us like a panorama. 

“T had a strange dream last night,” Raymond began. He spoke 
so seriously and hesitatingly that I restrained my inclination to 
laugh. 

“I do not know if you pay attention to such things. For myself, 
hitherto I have never attached any importance to them ; but my 
dream of last night has, I confess, hada strange effect uponme. All 
gamblers, they say, are superstitious. Perhaps that may be the 
cause.” 

Again I noticed him shiver. Could it be at the recollection ? 

“Come,” I said, “don’t take it so seriously. These morning 
dreams, I know, are often frightful; but by the evening you will have 
forgotten all about it.” 

“Tt was about four o’clock in the morning,” he resumed, without 
making any sign of having heard me, “that the event occurred. I 
say event, for I cannot think it was quite an ordinary dream, and I do 
not know how to describe it. It, had none of the vagueness or 
absurdity of a dream. It was vivid as reality.” 

“Yet, who knows?” he went on. “They say we commonly 
dream of what has been in our minds through the day. Perhaps 
that is the reason why I dreamt of you.” 
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“ Of me !” I said, starting ; for his voice was solemn and mourn- 
ful and so unlike his usual cheery tones that I could not escape a 
certain feeling of uneasiness, not to say dread. 

“T felt,” he continued, “as if between you and me there were 
some strange sympathy, as if for the time being I were you, saw with 
your eyes, felt with your consciousness. My own existence seemed 
suspended or extinct. And yet the rest you will probably call simply 
a turfman’s dream. I thought that one of us—for I cannot say 
which—-was standing on some raised position overlooking a race- 
course. It was at Goodwood ; I knew the scene well. It was all as 
clear and unmoving in colour and outline as that river I see away 
there in the distance. I saw the turf cut up by the horses, and 
marked the restless faces of the crowd, and heard the shouts of the 
bookmen. There was someone at my side. I felt I knew, and 
yet for the moment—and it all lasted but a moment—I tried in 
vain to recollect who it could be. I cannot recollect it now ; and if 
perhaps I can form a conjecture I do not feel at liberty to mention it. 
Suddenly a straggling cheer ran along the crowd, and then there 
came a thunder of hoofs, the sound I love—the music of a rush of 
galloping horses. Perhaps if one could be buried on the course one 
might hear it still as they pass overhead.” 

I turned and looked at him ; but he seemed lost in thought, as if 
he had been speaking more to himself than me. A flush had come 
upon his face, but presently it faded again. 

“ Come,” I said, “ what is there very wonderful in this? I have 
had almost such dreams myself, and you, who are so deeply inter- 
ested in the turf, should have them any night.” 

“ Ah, did I not tell you?” he replied, “I saw Beaver leading by 
two lengths. I saw him as clearly as I see you now; I heard his 
regular breathing ; I could recognise his splendid stride. He was 
running in his finest style. He was bound to win. I followed him 
with my eyes to the winning-post, and saw him come in first.” 

“ A turfman’s dream,” I cried, “‘to use your own words. Why 
let this affect you? Have you not dreamt just so of hundreds of 
races? Who has not had visions of horses winning that after all 
have come in last? But, if you believe in it, why so mournful? 
It should rather reassure you! As for its vividness, your anxiety 
and nervousness will easily account for that. But,” I added, 
looking at my watch, “ I must go, or I shall lose my train. Good- 
bye, old fellow. Keep your heart up, and come and see me when 
you come to town. As for your dream, why, let us hope it may 
come true !” 
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* Do not say that,” he cried, suddenly. There was something in 
his voice that alarmed me. 

“ Come,” I said, “be candid with me; you are hiding some- 
thing.” 

“Tt is nothing,” he replied, speaking as if with great reluctance. 
“ Perhaps I should not tell you. I do not know but these are 
things we should keep to ourselves. There was something more in 
my dream, something I do not like, and at which, absurd as it may 
seem, I hope you will not laugh. I saw Tom Hall, whom I have 
retained, riding Beaver—saw him as distinctly as I ever saw him. I 
saw he wore my colours, cap and sash and jacket. But there was 
something I could not understand. He had a broad band of crape 
across his breast. Good-bye.” 

I did not speak. I felt a cold shiver run through me. 


IV. 


THE next time I met Miss Wyndham was at a ball in London, the 
night before the first day of the Goodwood races. I could see she 
recognised me, and several times observed her following me anxiously 
with her eyes. I avoided her. Late in the evening, however, she 
came up to me where I was standing alone, and said directly, “ Will 
you dance with me ?” 

Few girls would, under any circumstances, have ventured so far ; 
but she was not like other girls. 

** You do me too much honour,” I replied. 

She looked up at me with an expression that was half appealing, 
half defiant ; and now I could see her face was very pale, and 
there were dark shadows under her eyes. 

“You think it very fast of me to ask you, but I do not mind. 
Perhaps I have fallen in love with you, you know !” 

** At first sight ?” I replied. 

She flushed a little, then she said, “ Perhaps.” 

She danced witha lightness and abandon that was bewitching, as 
if seeking distraction in the voluptuous movement of the waltz. But 
now and then I could feel her tremble slightly. Presently she grew 
listless, and at last said: 

“Let us go into the conservatory ; there are fewer people there, 
and I want to talk to you.” 

I found her a quiet seat among the palms ; and she began: 
“‘ Have you heard from Fred—I mean, from Mr. Raymond?” 
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“ No,” I replied, “I have heard nothing of him since I was down 
at Ashfield a fortnight ago.” 

“ Ah, you should not have left him. You should have stayed to 
encourage and advise him.” 

“ Why,” I said; “ has anything occurred ?” 

*“ More than I dare tell you. That bill—Fred told me he had 
spoken to you of it—came to my guardian’s knowledge. The keeper 
of the livery stables somehow had taken fright about the sufficiency 
of the bill, and gone straight to Sir Richard the very day you left. 
Sir Richard paid him the amount, and got possession of the bill. 
He was very angry, and said all sorts of unjust things about Fred, 
who, as you know, is the very soul of honour—in fact, almost too 
punctilious.” 

Here she paused for a minute, and looked me in the face. 

“ T know,” she went on, “about the cheque you sent him the day 
you left. It was very good of you, for I understand you are not a 
millionaire.” 

I could have told her I had very little beyond my pay to live on, 
but I did not. 

“It was very good of you,” she repeated, “but it was too late. 
Sir Richard had the bill, and refused to give it up on any terms, 
threatening to expose Fred as having extorted money from a minor— 
whereas, of course, Fred never knew of my signing it, and was very 
much put out when he heard of it. There was a dreadful scene 
between the two—it frightens me to look back on it. It ended 
in Sir Richard, who is very violent, and has always hated Fred, 
vowing nothing should prevent him going to law about it. After 
Fred had gone I went to him myself, and begged and implored 
him to be more merciful, but nothing would make him relent. There 
was only one condition on which he would give up the bill.” 

Here her voice sank almost to a whisper, and it was some 
minutes before she went on : “ Beaver had gone lame, so that really 
all hope was over. Fred would have to fly if he did no worse. 
There was but one way I could help him, and that was to agree 
to the terms my guardian proposed, hateful as they were. He 
promised to place a large sum of money at my disposal if I 
accepted them. And then I could not have-the matter dragged 
into court and published in all the papers. I could not bear 
the idea of the scandalous stories to which it would give rise. 
And I knew Fred would never live to endure such disgrace. 
For his sake more than my own I at Jast accepted Sir Richard’s 
terms. I wrote to Fred explaining all my reasons, and saying 
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everything I could to soften the blow; but his answer frightens 
me.” 

I saw her shudder, From what she had told me I could only 
vaguely conjecture the nature of the condition to which she alluded ; 
but seeing it was evidently a delicate subject, I did not feel at liberty 
to press for a direct explanation. 

** So Beaver has gone lame?” I said. 

“Yes,” she replied, “and I fear badly. But see, here comes my 
partner for the next dance. I must go; only promise me you will 
find out Fred to-morrow, and not leave him for a day or two. You 
must take care of him—for his sake and for mine.” 

“ T will, I promise you.” 

“ Thank you,” she said. “ I am less afraid now, since I have your 
promise.” 

As she held out her hand I could see the tears standing in her 
eyes. Soon after I observed her leaving the room, leaning on the 
arm of a young man. 

*“‘ Dashing girl, that Miss Wyndham,” remarked an acquaintance 
who was standing beside me. “By-the-by, I saw you dancing 
with her. She will be worth a devilish lot of money when she comes 
of age. Lucky man that gets her! They used to talk of Fred 
Raymond as the favoured individual.” 

“What,” said another who was near, “have you not heard? It 
is the latest news. She is engaged definitely to young Paulton, the 
son of her guardian, Sir Richard Paulton. One might have been 
sure the old tyrant would not let such a prize slip through his 
fingers. Besides, Raymond is a ruined man. What sensible 
girl x 





I turned away. I had heard enough, and felt sick at heart. 


V. 


THE next morning I was detained for some hours by important 
business at the War Office ; and by the time I was able to escape, 
and take the train down to Goodwood, it was nearly two o’clock— 
the hour fixed for the race. I was hurrying past the carriage 
enclosure, doubtful if I should be in time to see it, when I noticed 
Miss Wyndham making signs to me from one of the carriages. She 
was all alone. “Come up here,” she said, as she held out her hand, 
“the horses have started, and you are too late for the stand, and will 
miss the race unless you stay.” 
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I hastened to accept the invitation. 

And now something came over me which I cannot properly 
describe, but must leave in great part to the imagination of my 
readers. My mind was clouded suddenly, as if my active powers 
had suffered an eclipse. I felt as if I could no longer command 
my thoughts, but had become passive beneath the influence of 
some superior agency. Then through this vague sense of bewilder- 
ment, softly, like the coming of a friend, a thought of Raymond 
stole upon me. In some mysterious way I seemed to feel his 
presence in myself, as if for the moment he and I were one. I 
felt no fear or violent trembling, such as is supposed commonly 
to accompany the approach of the supernatural—for such I cannot 
help considering my experience—but rather a feeling such as that 
with which in dreams we hold converse with friends whom death has 
taken from us. I gazed vaguely upon the noisy crowd, when a con- 
fused shouting, mingled with uncertain cheering—such as are always 
to be heard when an outsider wins—told that the horses were coming. 
A minute more and they had come and passed. Well in front of all 
the rest, running in splendid style, without any sign of lameness, 
was Beaver. With the calmness of uninterested curiosity rather than 
the deep anxiety I should naturally have felt, I watched him pass 
the winning post. He had won by about three lengths. But I had 
seen something else on which my attention was much more keenly 
fixed. J had seen across the breast of the winning jockey, alongside 
his crimson sash, a broad band of crape. My mind struggled wildly to 
understand its meaning. 

Suddenly I awoke from the trance or stupor—call it what you 
will—in which I had been sunk. I found Miss Wyndham fallen 
back in the carriage in a half-fainting condition. What was the cause ? 
Had she, too, been conscious of the mysterious presence I had felt. 
Looking back, I thought I could remember having heard a cry of 
fear or pain from someone at my side, though at the moment I had 
been unable to think from whom. 

“Did you see it?” she whispered, with colourless lips. 

* See what ?” I replied. 

“The band of crape.” 

I started. I experienced so entirely the feelings of a man 
awaking from sleep that I had almost forgotten, or doubted the 
reality of what I had just seen. I had half expected to find it all an 
illusion. 

“What can it mean? Fly at once. Run to the paddock, ask 
for him, see him, bring him here——__ No, no, not that! But come 
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and tell me of him atonce. And it haswon! Ah, how unfortunate ! 
What shall I do? But fly, fly to him—and return to me.” 

Her manner and her words were wild, but I did not stay to 
unravel their meaning. I hastened to the paddock. I found a group 
of my acquaintances at the gate, talking excitedly. 

“Have you heard the news?” I was asked by one of them, as 
I approached. ‘Fred Raymond shot himself last night. They got 
a telegram here from Ashfield just before the race, that he had been 
found dead in his room. His trainer got Hall to wear a band of 
crape, and everyone is wondering what it meant. Poor fellow, he 
must have been mad, or he would have waited to hear the result. 
The third lame winner this month !” 


Three months later Miss Wyndham was married to young 
Paulton. They are supposed to be a very happy couple—as couples 
go. On her excitement and confused ejaculations on this memorable 
occasion I seemed to get a peculiar light, when I heard some time 
afterwards that for the last few days before the race she had been 
laying heavily against Beaver. After all, poor Raymond was not “an 
eligible party ;” and, as my acquaintance at the ball had said, ‘* What 
sensible girl ” But as in the former place I have left the 
utterance unfinished, I will still leave it with the reader to complete 
it. We have little to say now when we meet. 
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SHAKSPEARE WITHOUT END. 


“HE “Outlines of the Life of Shakspeare,” by Mr. Halliwell- 
‘| Phillipps, is a monument of zealous, devoted, intelligent 
labour. The labour has indeed been one of love ; and no pains have 
been spared to ascertain every fact, to record every tradition, and to 
trace out every inference, which could, directly or indirectly, increase 
our knowledge or stir our fancies in connexion with the life of the 
man of the greatest intellect, and the highest imagination, that the 
world has yet seen. ‘To every Englishman of intellect the subject 
is one of quite surpassing interest. The direct evidence about 
Shakspeare himself, and his life and ways, is pitiably, is singularly 
small ; but the circumstantial evidence—the evidence of outer facts 
that stand round this almost hidden life—is tolerably full. We can 
find “imputation and strong circumstance which lead directly to the 
door of truth ;” though they, alas! do not always open the door to 
which they lead, or show us those essential facts which most, and 
vainly, we yearn to know. The day of Shakspeare was not the day of 
autobiography, or even of biography. Men acted, or wrote, and were 
mainly careless of any record which might adequately report them to 
posterity. No man would seem to have been more indifferent to 
the publication of his works, or to the just estimate of himself by the 
world and posterity, than was William Shakspeare. Was he too 
great even for the “last infirmity of noble minds?” 

When studying the mass of inference and possibility, and the 
minimum of certain knowledge, which are available to the Shakspeare 
student, the mind is necessarily busied wlth creative criticism, sug- 
gestion gives rise to hypothesis, and we feel impelled to complete a 
shadowy hint, or to think out a pregnant indication. The perplexing 
suggestions of fact stir in our minds new theories to explain old 
difficulties. One or two exercises of this fascinating sort have re- 
cently occurred to me when re-reading the materials which honest 
industry has so laboriously gathered together ; and as such themes 
have an undying interest for, at least, English readers, I here 
venture to throw out one or two of such suggested theories. 
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When, after the death of Shakspeare, John Hall, the physician 
(though he never held a diploma), and son-in-law of the poet, went to 
Gerard Johnson, the sculptor, living near St. Saviour’s, in Southwark, 
to commission the well-known portrait bust which still stands in 
the church of Stratford-upon-Avon, he probably took with him a 
posthumous cast of the dead, but immortal, face ; and he, no doubt, 
assisted the artist with a description of the dress and appearance of 
Shakspeare. That dress and that appearance would have been well 
known to Hall and to the other surviving relatives ; and they would 
desire to have a true effigy of the great man in his habit as he lived. 
Resemblance would be the great point at which sorrowing survivors 
would aim, and this they would seek to attain by means of truth of 
detail. We find that they caused Shakspeare to be represented in a 
scarlet doublet. 

It is, no doubt, greatly owing to ideas raised in later times that 
we connect red so strongly with military pursuits ; but still it seems, 
at first sight, somewhat strange that Shakspeare should be presented 
in a colour ofattire which suggests the soldier rather than the scholar. 
He was more a man of contemplation than of action; and the 
character of dramatist appears to exclude that of warrior. It is 
natural to image to ourselves the author of “ Hamlet” in soberer and 
sadder colours. ‘The scarlet doublet may, however, as I think, be 
satisfactorily explained. 

The public entry of James I. into London took place on March 
15, 1604—nearly a year after the death of Elizabeth. The royal 
procession passed triumphantly from the Tower to Westminster ; 
and in the train which accompanied the King were the nine actors 
to whom a special licence had been granted in the previous year. 
Shakspeare, Burbage, Hemmings, and Condell—would that we could 
see them now !—marched with the train, as the “ King’s servants,” 
and the players took rank at Court amongst the grooms of the 
chamber. 

We find that the actors wore a livery, or uniform, as members of 
the royal household ; and that to each of them was presented “ four 
yards and a half of scarlet cloth,” as a dress allowance. 

After the fret and fever of his London stage life—a life including 
many joys and triumphs, but yet saddened by many of the spurns 
which patient merit of the unworthy takes—Shakspeare had retired 
to the place of his birth, and to the occupancy of Sir Hugh Clopton’s 
“oreat house,” built in 1496, the most stately edifice in quiet Strat- 
ford. While there was no temptation to resume the old life, that 
time of success and of sorrow was doubtless regarded by the poet 
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with a certain tenderness of retrospection. Good is seldom un- 
alloyed, and, though he preferred the country calm, Shakspeare may 
well have looked back with a half regret to the old bustling life of the 
tavern and the stage ; to the excitement of the theatre, and to the 
companionship of comrades. Judging wisely, he retired from it all 
to live at ease, in calm, and in the sessions of sweet, silent thought ; 
but he had broken from, rather than broken with, the scenes and 
times of the most active development of his energy and of his genius. 
When he retired to his peaceful home, his wife and his two daughters 
were living in Stratford, and the ties of family were added to the 
charms of the home won by so much toil and ennobled by so much 
glory. Shakspeare would, probably, still like to consider himself a 
member of the household of the King, linked to the Court by the 
uniform which ranked the actor and the dramatist with the grooms 
of the royal chamber; and it seems likely that he would—were it 
only on high days and holidays—wear the scarlet doublet which 
marked his connexion with the Court and with the theatre. The 
“four and a half yards” might still furnish forth a gala doublet ; and 
his survivors, to whom the facts were known, would naturally elect 
to have his effigy depicted in the scarlet uniform which he still che- 
rished as a memento of the stirring, olden days of the stage in con- 
nexion with the honour-giving patronage of the Crown. 

Shakspeare himself procured the grant of a coat of arms to his 
father. He was proud to be avmiger, and he bequeathed his sword. 
An aristocrat by nature and by feeling, he would attach some value 
to the scarlet doublet which denoted the honour conferred upon him by 
the King ; and in this way we may, as I fancy, explain the colour in 
which the poet was represented in his monument. 

Let us turn to another point of interest—to the acquisition of 
New Place. After the deer-slaying, park-breaking exploit, or frolic, 
the product of that effervescent youth which is 


Trunkenheit ohne Wein, 


he was compelled to leave Stratford, probably in 1585, and took his 
way to London. It is not probable that he sought the metropolis 
with any distinct design upon the drama. He went as a refugee, and 
he had to earn. That entity which we mortals blindly call “chance,” 
which means the purposes of Providence, led him ‘to the playhouse, 
and through many subordinate situations, until he could rise to 
write “ Hamlet ” and enact his own Ghost. 

In 1597, that is, twelve years after his flight from Stratford, we 
find him buying the great house of his native town. This step would 
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seem to indicate great money success achieved within a brief period. 
We find it recorded that “ the;unanimous tradition of the neighbour- 
hood is that, by the uncommon bounty of the Earl of Southampton, 
he was enabled to purchase houses and land at Stratford.” Nicholas 
Rowe (born 1673, died 1718) published in 1709 his “ Account of the 
Life of Shakspeare,” in which he states: “There is one instance so 
singular in the munificence of this patron of Shakspeare that, if I had 
not been assured that the [story was handed down by Sir William 
Davenant, who was probably very well acquainted with his (Shak- 
speare’s) affairs, I should not have ventured to have inserted: that 
my Lord Southampton at one time gave him (Shakspeare) a thousand 
pounds to enable him to go through with a purchase which he heard 
he had a inind to.” 

Rowe’s statement conveys an impression of great exaggeration, 
owing to the circumstance that he, writing in 1709, did not take into 
account the differing values of money at different times. Let us 
compare the values of Elizabeth with those of Victoria. The pro- 
portion of difference in money itself may be assumed, with high 
probability, to be about twelve to one; thus, a pound in Elizabeth’s 
day would represent twelve pounds in the day of Victoria; there- 
fore, if Southampton gave to Shakspeare £1,000 of Elizabethan, 
that would be equal to £12,0co of Victorian money ; and such 
a sum would be a too gigantic gift, probably for the means, certainly 
for the munificence, even of the princely patron. The problem 
can thus be stated intelligibly and probably, for the readers of 
to-day : 

Shakspeare gave £60 Elizabethan, or £720 of our money, for 
New Place. Southampton probably gave the poet £ 80 Elizabethan, 
or about £1,000 of our money, and the difference between #60 and 
4,80 Elizabethan would, no doubt, be swallowed up in law costs, 
which would seem, even in the spacious times of great Elizabeth, to 
have been reasonably heavy. By the way, much of our little know- 
ledge of facts which surround the life of Shakspeare is due to the 
law and to legal documents. 

One thing strikes us with extreme surprise in connexion with 
the supreme poet; that is, his apparent indifference to posthumous 
fame. He cannot have been indifferent to the success of his plays 
when acted, but it would seem that he cared little or nothing for their 
success as printed publications. He cared for the spectator, but 
not for the reader ; and spectators were probably more numerous than 
readers in Shakspeare’s day. A particular theatre had a property in 
a drama for the purposes of representation, and it was not to the 
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interest of a manager to have one of his pieces published. Out of 
the vast numbers of plays produced in the theatres in and about the 
time of Shakspeare how few have come down to us! The drama, 
which is poetry in action—poetry lived, embodied by human beings 
—produces almost its most vital effect when it is acted before 
spectators who come to see, before auditors who come to hear, and 
who can feel and enjoy the drama without being able, or without 
caring, to read. Authentic copies of fourteen out of the thirty-six 
plays of Shakspeare, probably under some arrangement with the 
proprietors of theatres, appeared, in printed quarto, before the poet’s 
death ; and four imperfect versions, dishonestly obtained, were in 
circulation ; but there is no evidence which can, even indirectly, 
connect Shakspeare with any of these publications. When he died 
there was no collected edition of his works, and twenty-two of his 
plays were unprinted and unpublished. His will, which, under the 
pressure of the near approach of death, was so hurried in its com- 
pletion that the rough draft made in January had to serve as the 
formal deed, contains absolutely no allusion to his writings. No 
wishes are expressed, no directions are given, no mention is made. 
There are no bequests to Drayton or Ben Jonson, two friends whom 
he had seen so recently at Stratford itself ; but Shakspeare did not 
forget “my fellows, John Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and Henry 
Cundell,” to each of whom he left twenty-six shillings, eight pence, 
“to buy them rings.” Could Shakspeare be really unconscious of, or 
indifferent to, the ambition which seems natural in so great a writer? 
It is difficult to believe that. He must have been aware of the merit, 
and of the comparative merit, of his plays and poems. Had he any 
verbal understanding with Hemmings and Condell that they should, 
when time and opportunity should serve, produce a collected edition 
of his plays? If so, his confidence in these trusted friends, who were 
the most competent of all men to collect and print his works, may 
have induced him to abstain from all mention of his writings. Certain 
it is that, in 1623, nine years after the poet’s death, these two zealous 
and devoted friends published that invaluable folio edition for which 
the gratitude of literature will be ever due to these players and 
managers, who so evidently reverenced and loved their immortal 
“ fellow.” They could decide which of the pieces then attributed to 
Shakspeare were really his work, they possessed his manuscripts, and 
they could declare that the plays which they published were “ absolute 
in their numbers, as he conceived them.” What would our know- 
ledge be of Shakspeare’s works but for these honest and grateful 
players? Their preface to the great edition is a model of manly and 
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modest devotion ; and it may be well worth while here to quote 

some of their words. 

The first folio was dedicated to William, Earl of Pembroke, and 
to Philip, Earl of Montgomery, a “most noble and incomparable 
paire of brethren,” who had “ prosequuted them [the plays] and their 
authour living, with so much favour.” 

Shakspeare’s works, they say, are “ out-living him, and he not hav- 
ing the fate, common with some, to be exequutor to his owne writings 
. . .. they have collected them, and done an office to the dead to 
procure his orphanes guardians ; without ambition either of selfe- 
profit or fame, only to keepe the memory of so worthy a friend and 
fellow alive, as was our Shakspeare, by humble offer of his playes to 
your most noble patronage.” And so Hemmings and Condell pub- 
lished Shakspeare’s works “ according to the true and originall copies;” 
and thereby they earn our undying gratitude. 

“Tt had bene a thing, we confesse, worthie to have bene wished, 
that the author himselfe had liv’d to have set forth and overseen his 
owne writings; but since it hath bin ordain’d otherwise, and he by death 
departed from that right, we pray you do not envie his friends 
the office of their care and paine to have collected and publish’d 
them ; and so to have publish’d them, as where [before] you were 
abus’d with diverse stolne and surreptitious copies, maimed and 
deformed by the frauds and stealthes of injurious impostors that ex- 
pos’d them ; even those are now offer’d to your view cur’d and per- 
fect of their limbs, and all the rest absolute in their numbers as he 
conceived them ; who, as he was a happie imitator of Nature, was a 
most gentle expresser of it.” 

It is a record of literary interest to mention here, in a parenthesis, 
that in the present autumn of 1888 Mr. Bernard Quaritch announces 
for sale an original and perfect copy of this most rare, remarkable 
and valuable book. 

1077 SHAKESPEARE, First Folio. Mr. William Shakespeares 
Comedies, Histories, & Tragedies. Published according to the True 
Originall Copies. [/ortrait.] London Printed by Isaac Laggard, and 
Ed. Blount. 1623. 

Folio, a /arge, complete, and entirely genuine copy (13} inches by 811) £ 
in the original calf binding. 1623 420 


It will be observed that, in their preface and dedication, Hem- 
mings and Condell do not directly state that their publication was 
undertaken as a consequence of any understanding with Shakspeare; 
but they yet seem to imply that, if longer life had been granted to 


the poet, he might, in the calm seclusion of his country retirement, 
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have “set forth and overseen his owne writings.” Had he lived to 
do so, we should have had a yet nobler edition. Pope, who was 
a very little man when he entered into judgment upon men enor- 
mously greater than himself, indulges in a sneer upon Shakspeare’s 
motives for writing. 

Shakspeare, whom you and every play-house bill 

Styled the divine, the matchless, what you will, 

For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despight.” 
But Pope had but little insight into the literary life of the dramatic 
day of Shakspeare. It was not then the business of a dramatist to 
publish. He wrote to be acted. He worked for the theatre, and 
not for the library; he laboured for audiences rather than for readers. 
Many of his auditors could not even read. The playwright’s quick 
reward was the reverberation of a public, moved and stirred and ex- 
cited. Shakspeare could securely reckon upon the certainty that 
his pieces would hold the stage ; and it was not the custom of the 
dramatist of his time to think much of the closet. The wooden O 
contained and circumscribed the arena of his ambition. In, at least, 
the earlier portion of his career, his work was very much defined and 
restricted by the exigencies of his theatre. He did not write pieces 
in order to develop a favourite literary idea. But such limitations 
were, in part, favourable to him, sin¢e he wrote under the inspira- 
tion of an imperative genius which cared but little for subject, and 
overflowed into the treatment dictated by his personality. His 
thirty-six pieces were written on an average scale of production of two 
plays a year, and, while writing, he was actor and manager. He took 
up stock subjects; he wrote plays on themes which had already 
been dramatised by vastly inferior playwrights. It was enough 
that the subject moved and held the public—that granted, all the rest 
was treatment. And yet his seeming indifference to the fame which 
posterity would award to such dramas remains a problem, a question, 
a wonder. It may be that Shakspeare was the only man who, 
morally and intellectually, was wholly too great to long for glory or 
to care for fame. He wrote as he could not help writing, and was 
content to sway the thoughts and the emotions of audiences, while 
he knew, as his best reader, God. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON, 

















THE ST. fOHN AMBULANCE 
ASSOCIA TION. 


T the entrance to a deep ravine, on the north side of the Gulf 
A of Salerno, eight miles west of the city of that name, stands 
the little decayed town of Amalfi, situated in the midst of beau- 
tiful scenery but, like many other Italian cities, living upon the 
memory of former greatness. It has had a long and eventful 
career—that small place of 7,000 people. Founded, according to 
tradition, by Constantine the Great, it was one of the first cities of 
Southern Italy to recover from the inroads of the barbarians. During 
the tenth and eleventh centuries it was the seat of one of those tiny, 
independent, and most quarrelsome republics for which Italy was 
long famous; in the zenith of its power it had a population of 
50,000, and great commercial activity distinguished it, whilst its 
trade extended to Egypt and the East. It had a famous code of 
maritime laws—the Tabula Amalfitana—which, though I am not 
prepared to vouch for the statement, is said at one time to have 
regulated all Italian commercial relations—probably, however, the 
influence of Amalfi was far less extensive than that. In 1135 the 
Pisans plundered the city, and are said to have discovered and 
carried off the famous manuscript of the Pandects of Justinian, now 
in the Laurentian Library at Florence. However this may be, the 
Pandects never were lost, and the assertion that this copy was the 
only one in existence has been shown to be unfounded. Subsequently 
to its capture by the Pisans, Amalfi passed under the rule of the 
Norman masters of Naples, and from that time its power and wealth 
declined. In 1343 a terrible storm burst upon the city and did 
great damage—possibly the inroad of the sea that attended that 
tempest accompanied an earthquake, and may have been one of 
those vast volumes of water which roll back on the land after a 
sudden retrogression of the sea. Amalfi never recovered its ancient 


' See also an article by Colonel Francis Duncan in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for October, 1880. 
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splendour, and never will, for these are not the days of small states 
and independent cities ; nevertheless, it has manufactures of oil, maca: 
roni, paper, and silk ; it is the seat of an archbishop, and has a 
cathedral of great antiquity dedicated to St. Andrew. It was at 
Amalfi that Flavio Gioja, the improver of the mariner’s compass, 
and Masaniello, the patriot, were born, so that Amalfi, like nearly 
all Italian cities, deserves respect for its great sons. 

But Amalfi has other claims to the honour of the world. In the 
eleventh century Palestine was the scene of unwonted animation ; 
the Crusades were commencing, and, in the spring of 1096, 6,000,000 
persons were said to be in movement towards Palestine: this must, 
however, be a monstrous exaggeration. Crusade-madness seized upon 
many who seemed little likely to fall victims to it, and rich and poor, 
young and old, feeble and strong, men and women, left their homes to 
wend their painful and sorrowful way to the Holy Land, to press the 
soil once trodden by their Saviour’s feet, and to rest their eyes on the 
scenes amid which He lived and died. ‘The most distant islands 
and savage countries,” says William of Malmesbury, “were inspired 
with this ardent passion. The Welshman left his hunting, the 
Scotchman his fellowship with vermin, the Dane his drinking party, 
and the Norwegian his raw fish.” Pilgrimages to the Holy Land 
had been in great favour from an early time in the history of the 
Christian Church, and it had always been reckoned a peculiar mark 
of piety to leave home and journey to Jerusalem. The Crusades 
were only pilgrimages better organised, and on a still larger scale, 
and instead of a few straggling thousands comprised vast multitudes. 

Need I add that the condition of the pilgrims was often deplor- 
able, and many, after surviving the perils of sea and land, and when 
almost within sight of the Holy Sepulchre, were cut off by robbers 
or died of wounds and disease? At Jerusalem there were then living 
some Italian merchants of Amalfi, who daily witnessed scenes that 
wrung their hearts, and, with the consent of the Calif of Egypt, they 
built a hospital for the reception and relief of pilgrims. This nursing 
community was at first known as the Hospitaller Brothers of St. 
John the Baptist of Jerusalem, though some authorities contend that 
it was originally dedicated to St. John the Almoner. Before long, 
however, it was placed under the protection of St. John the Baptist, 
and it bears his name to this day. The nursing community threw 
itself into its work with impassioned zeal, knowing no weariness and 
recognising no distinction of race or creed—the only passport to its 
help was to need it ; and it has been in that catholic spirit that the 
work has been ever since carried on—“ for the glory of God and the 
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good of man.” The fame of the order rapidly spread—rich gifts - 
poured in upon it, many recruits joined its ranks, its power increased, 

and the good it did augmented. But the Seljuk Turks did not 

always continue to respect the hospice, and when the Crusaders 

entered Jerusalem in 1099 they found Gérard, the rector of the order, 

in prison. 

Released from captivity, he commanded the doors of the hospital 
to be flung open for the reception of the sick and wounded. Some 
of the Crusaders before long joined the order and devoted themselves to 
the good work, while Godfrey de Bouillon, the leader of the expedition, 
and some of his companions, were so grateful for the benefits which 
they received that they endowed the hospital with lands and manors 
in many parts of Europe. Gérard, after a time, persuaded the 
brethren to take vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience before the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, and in 1113 Pope Pascal II. gave his official 
sanction to what had been done. Raymond du Puy, the successor 
of Gérard, framed a code of laws which was confirmed by Pope 
Calixtus II. To the obligations taken by the earlier members were 
subsequently added those of fighting against the infidels and defending 
the Holy Sepulchre. Hospices, called commanderies, were established 
in many parts of Europe, and the order soon included in its ranks 
numbers of powerful and high-born recruits, more particularly after 
it added a military organisation to its religious duties. In 1187, after 
the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin, the Hospitallers retired to 
Margat in Pheenicia, and in 1285 to Acre; in 1291 they again 
removed, this time to Limisso, where Henry II. of Cyprus gave 
them a residence. In its days of greatest power it counted as a 
valuable factor in the wars against the infidels; its members were 
then divided into three classes—the knights, the chaplains, and the 
serving brothers, the last being fighting squires who accompanied 
the knights to battle. At one time the order consisted of eight 
langues—Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, Aragon, Castile, Ger- 
many, and England. Most European countries had several priories, 
under which there were a number of commanderies. In England 
the chief establishment was the magnificent priory of Clerkenwell, 
the head of which was styled Premier Baron of England, and had a 
seat in the Upper House of Parliament. Quite recently the head- 
quarters of that most useful body, the St. John Ambulance Associa. 
tion, has been placed in the gateway of the ancient building, and 
there the chief secretary, Major Sir Herbert Perrott, Bart., and 
his efficient and untiring staff of assistants and friends, get through 
their noble work—work far grander than that of the old knights, for 
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the modern representatives concern themselves only with the relief 
of suffering—a far wider field than that of the original order, for it 
is co-extensive with the world, and good is being done in India, 
Russia, the Cape, and wherever any opening is found for it. 

To return to the history of the order. It had many strange vicissi- 
tudes. In1510 the knights, under Foulkes de Villaret, in conjunction 
with certain Crusaders from Italy, seized Rhodes and seven adjacent 
islands. In 1523 they were driven from Rhodes by Sultan Solyman, 
and retired first to Candia, and afterwards to Viterbo. In 1530 
Charles V. gave them Malta, adding Tripoli and Gozo. After the 
Reformation the decay of the order was rapid, and in 1798, through 
the treachery of some French knights and the cowardice of D’Hom- 
pesch, the grand master, Malta was surrendered to the French. 
Since 1801 the grand mastership has not been filled up, though the 
order survives in some fashion in Italy, Spain, and Russia, and the 
highest official—the deputy grand master—lives in Spain. 

The members of the order at first wore a long black habit, with a 
pointed hood, embellished with a cross of white silk on the left breast, 
of the form called Maltese, and with a golden cross in the middle 
of the breast. In their military capacity they had red surcoats with 
a silver cross in front and at the back. The badge of all the knights 
was a Maltese cross, enamelled white and edged with gold, sus- 
pended by a black ribbon. 

Half a century ago the order was resuscitated in England as a 
Protestant body—that is, it was wholly unconnected with the Catholic 
organisation abroad. Although in 1858 some difficulty was made 
as to the religion of the revived English langue, the order, as now 
constituted, has done good work in building and endowing hospitals, 
relieving suffering, organising the “ Eastern War Sick and Wounded 
Relief Fund,” and the “ National Society for Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded in War;” but perhaps incomparably its greatest and 
noblest undertaking has been “ The St. John Ambulance Association 
for giving instruction in rendering First Aid to the injured in peace and 
war.” ‘Thank Heaven ! the last grand outcome of the ancient order 
recognises, in the true spirit of the Amalfi founders, only one claim— 
that of suffering humanity. Princes and peasants, men, women, and 
children, rich and poor, young and old may be taught in the same 
place and by the same teacher, and may be examined at the same 
time by the same examiner. In this way the order has proved 
equal to the exacting requirements of the age, and has entered 
into the spirit of Him who found His most trusted followers not in 
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the ranks of tetrarchs and Roman consuls and proconsuls, not 
in the schools of Athens and the senate of Rome, but among the 
fishermen of Galilee, the tent-makers of Tarsus, and the despised 
and hated publicans. 

In glancing at the programme of the St. John Ambulance 
Association I am approaching ground tolerably familiar to many of 
my readers. Who has not heard of ambulance work? Who has not 
seen the familiar three-cornered bandage covered with curious 
figures representing people with their arms, heads, hands, and feet 
bandaged? In the United Kingdom alone considerably over 
132,000 pupils have received certificates of proficiency, and in Ger- 
many the number had, some years ago, reached 40,000, so that 
half a million people may by this time, in one part of the world or 
another, have gone through the course of instruction, and after passing 
the examination have received their certificate. And yet ambulance 
work is in its first infancy. Every man, woman, and child should 
go through it; indeed, a young officer once sensibly remarked that 
he would make ambulance instruction part of every school course ; 
and Lord Wolseley, at Eton, in presenting ambulance certificates to 
some of the beys, spoke warmly and feelingly of the good such 
instruction had done, and gave particulars of two recent cases in 
which ambulance pupils—Eton boys—had rendered invaluable 
assistance in great emergencies. 

Let the reader picture to himself an accident, and what a strange 
sensation comes over him! A carriage driving quickly and merrily 
along the road, a tennis party full of cheerfulness and enjoyment, 
a train gliding with the lightning-like rapidity of the Great Northern 
at seventy-eight miles an hour, a boat cleaving the transparent waters 
of a lake, a factory noisy with the whirl of a thousand wheels and the 
busy ingenuity of a thousand trained fingers, or a gay party around the 
dinner-table. Then, whenleast expected, something gives way; nobody 
can ever tell why or how: the carriage upsets ; a lawn-tennis player 
falls down, the express flies off the line, the boat capsizes, a knife slips, 
or the machinery goes wrong, and in a moment confusion reigns 
supreme and unexpected suffering is experienced. No use calling 
for the police and sending for the doctor: they cannot come under 
an hour—perhaps not for two or three ; and in the meantime life may 
ebb away from a severed blood-vessel that, had the knowledge only 
been available, could have been controlled with as little trouble as a 
pair of new gloves could be got on, or the sight may be lost, or the 
person, who has been rescued from drowning and is not beyond 
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recovery, may die suffocated, or the trifling injury received at the 
moment of the accident may, by the ill-judged but well-meant inter- 
ference of friends and lookers-on, be converted into something ten 
times worse than the original injury. To know how to relieve and 
at the same time not to do harm—there lies the text of ambulance 
work. Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, at a dinner-party, controlled severe 
hemorrhage caused by a guest slipping and cutting himself danger- 
ously with a broken tumbler or wineglass. 

“But, my good sir,” exclaims a reader, “ accidents are very rare : 
what is the use of invading the surgeon’s province just because there 
is a chance that one person in a thousand may some day need help 
which a pupil who has gone through ambulance instruction can 
afford?” Accidents not common, forsooth! Why, one of the 
accidental insurance companies reports that one person in twelve 
every year meets with an accident—in other words, 2,000,000 grown- 
up people a year in the United Kingdom are the subjects of accidents! 
Nearly 30,000 violent or sudden deaths occur every year in this 
country calling for inquests, twice as many as the number of Germans 
killed in the Franco-German war, and for every violent death there 
are at least fifty accidents. Thousands of people are killed on the 
railway and drowned in the inland waters of this country every year ; 
and 40,000 men are severely injured in mines in the course of a single 
year. Eight hundred thousand deaths occur yearly in the United 
Kingdom ; and yet at how many death-beds has any of my readers, 
unless a clergyman or a doctor, been present in his whole life ? how 
many funerals has he seen or assisted at ? and yet he will not deny 
that death is very busy all around him. No one knows when such 
instruction may stand him in good stead. 

In March, 1884, I was talking over ambulance work with the 
principal of an important college. My friend sneered : accidents, he 
remarked, never occurred : he had no time for anything so unprac- 
tical and useless. In June of that year a train fell over the embank- 
ment near his house, and I read in the papers that he and his wife 
were among the first persons who reached the spot, where four people 
lay dead and sixty were lying injured ; and, as some time elapsed 
before medical help was available, it was he who had to give the 
first directions and to render immediate assistance. Were it true 
that ambulance work was seldom practically useful and that accidents 
were rare, there is a far loftier and grander way of looking at the 
matter, which I shall shortly approach. 

Let no one suppose that doctors have anything to gain from 
ambulance work ; on the contrary, the diffusion of such information 
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lessens the need for their services and curtails their slender earnings. 
An eminent surgeon once told me that he considered that a large 
ambulance class meant £50 out of the doctor’s pocket. Most 
lecturers are unpaid : I have myself given many courses of lectures 
and not received one farthing directly or indirectly from them, not a 
fresh patient, not a /estimonial. Even the examination fees are not 
exorbitantly high. I have spent the best part of three days going 
through forty-nine papers of answers, and have been away from home 
from half-past two of one day to eleven of the next for two guineas, and 
sometimes when there was only one class to examine have given as 
much time for one guinea. Ambulance lecturing and examinations 
will not, with rare exceptions, increase the doctor’s balance at the 
banker’s, or make him a rich man. It is well to mention this, for 
some people fancy that in an unaccountable fashion the doctor 
gains largely, and that on this account he promotes such work. 

In the first place ambulance instruction is of incalculable utility 
and interest in giving some insight into the mechanism and functions 
of the human body, which is without question the most wonderful 
thing on earth. Beautiful in a pre-eminent degree, surpassing all 
the flowers and the trees, and all the works of man, it has no equal 
for perfection and adaptation ; it is the most complicated thing of 
which we have any knowledge. Think of the hand, the foot, the eye, 
the ear, the brain ; think of what is meant by the respiration, the diges- 
tion, the circulation ; think of the mutual checks and compensations 
of the human frame! Nothing more lovely than a well-proportioned 
man or woman can be conceived. 

An ambulance lecturer would find ample material for a dozen 
lectures in teaching pupils the general outlines of the human body— 
its mechanism, methods of repair, and adaptation to its work. 
What scope there is too in making clear the marvellous strength of 
bone—its lightness, its graceful and beautiful curves, its mutual con- 
nexions ! The spinal column has been computed to be sixteen times 
as strong, in consequence of its curves and construction, as though 
of the same weight, material, and size, but not built up of segments 
arranged in curves. Nearly all the simple mechanical powers and 
contrivances have their original in the living body—inclined planes, 
arches, and wedges; the last, in the extinct ichthyosaurus. A waggon 
has passed over a human being, and that great bony arch, the pelvis, 
has borne the weight successfully, and in three weeks the sufferer has 
left the hospital well, with only a little lameness remaining. Then 
picture the human system as a laboratory, with its chemical processes 
and its circulation of the blood in a network of closed elastic tubes ; in 
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short, the more the pupil learns the greater becomes his astonishment 
and the more does he wish to be taught. 

As for beauty—look at the Venus of Milo, the Apollo Belvedere, 
the Sistine Madonna, the Greek slave of Hiram Powers, the figures 
in the friezes of the Parthenon, the Venus de’ Medici, the Venus of 
Canova, and the David of Michelangelo; and then confess that the 
human form divine deserves close, long, and patient study. Anatomy 
is the groundwork of surgery; and in like manner the study of the 
body is the foundation of ambulance work, and as soon as the veil 
has been drawn and the wondering and delighted pupil has learnt 
something of what to him is a new world, the lecturer can go on to 
more practical, but not less interesting, subjects. No one can leave 
a lecture-room where a graphic description of the human frame has 
been given without being wiser ; he has been permitted to see some- 
thing of that habitation which has been prepared for the reception 
of the mind, and, marvellous though the powers of the mind are, he 
cannot deny that the body is a fitting habitation. 

The course of instruction may be divided into four parts: (1) the 
immediate treatment of injured bones ; (2) the control of bleeding ; 
(3) the relief of the apparently drowned, of the burnt and scalded ; 
the treatment of the bites of animals, and of lime in the eye or vege- 
table matter in the ear ; and (4) the removal of the injured to their 
homes. Now, it is perfectly true that all that we know of these 
matters has been found out by patient observation, and, with certain 
limitations, the possession of common-sense will enable much to 
be done. A clever, self-reliant man, called upon to attend to an 
accident every day for six months, would, at the end of that time, 
have learnt a good deal—so he would if allowed to drive an engine; 
but, in the meantime, his ignorance might cost a dozen lives or over- 
throw a score of trains. It is not only necessary to have knowledge 
when the need arises, but calmness and confidence can only be put 
to good account when the knowledge is forthcoming how to use them. 
That makes all the difference in the world between the skilled and 
the unskilled helper—the former knows how to do a thing, and does 
it; the latter is harassed by perplexity, anxiety, and distress ; if he 
attempts something he is afraid that he is doing mischief. In many 
cases ignorance of the proper measures means irretrievable suffering. 
The advantage of having passed through a course of ambulance in- 
struction is not confined to the relief of others ; it may be of service 
to the pupil himself. Any day he may meet with an accident, and 
may be able to save his own life, preserve his own sight, diminish his 
own sufferings, and direct the movements of the people hurrying to 
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his assistance, with precision and certainty. To neglect the labours 
of ten thousand able inquirers, and to rely on one’s own resources 
and savoir faire in an emergency, is most culpable. 

I cannot go into the course of instruction, which is partly 
practical, partly theoretical. The lectures ought to be given by an 
experienced medical practitioner of liberal education, large general 
reading, and ample knowledge of his profession. In addition to this 
he ought to have some familiarity with lecturing and platform work— 
indeed, a man may be a most competent surgeon and a good classical 
scholar, and yet totally lack all power of expression. Such a man 
flounders helplessly, covering himself with confusion, and bewildering 
and wearying his pupils, while another teacher carries on his class 
easily and pleasantly. I found that the last had been the case at 
Frome the other day, where I examined an “advanced class” of 
nine ladies, who acquitted themselves perfectly at the wivé voce, 
the practical, and in the written papers, only three making any 
mistakes, and those not serious ones, while I have before now had 
classes to examine in which not a pupil was thoroughly up to his 
work, and simple and elementary questions brought answers that 
lacked precision and directness, while no pupil did the practical work 
creditably. Forone thing, the lecturer must himself be interested, and he 
must giveample time to preparing his pupils. The first course of ambu- 
lance lectures is, moreover, invaluable to the teacher, in showing him 
what simple appliances will suffice, not only in rendering first aid, 
but in the successful treatment of injuries. Many a surgeon learns 
with surprise that he does not require a roomful of splints, straps, 
bandages, and costly and complicated contrivances, but that he can 
treat most injuries with certainty and ease with the inexpensive odds- 
and-ends which he can pick up in any house—a few handkerchiefs 
or bits of linen will do for pads and bandages, and some stout news- 
papers and cardboard for splints. And here comes in the pecu- 
liarly practical value of ambulance instruction—it should teach the 
pupil to utilise everything in the shape of clothing, twigs, grass, sticks, 
cloaks, blankets, and so forth, which may be at hand. I insist 
on pupils dismissing from their minds references to horse-litters, 
trained bearers, tourniquets, and stretchers, and I ask what they 
would do in a field, three miles from any house or help. Some few 
cases of poisoning excepted, everything should be managed with the 
things which the pupil wears or which the sufferer has on. I was 
once rather amused at a lady gravely informing me that she would 
“cut down upon the femoral artery and tie it,” an operation that 
would tax the resources and knowledge of many experienced surgeons. 
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Were such answers, such misconceptions of the scope of ambulance 
work common, the dislike of many doctors to it would be justified. 
Nor is youth on the part of the pupils any obstacle. At Gillingham, 
the other week, I examined three or four grammar-school boys, who 
showed complete mastery of the subject, while their papers, in fulness 
and clearness, were a proof‘of the value of general education in facili- 
tating the mastery of practical scientific subjects. 

The teacher should lay down general rules, which the pupils 
should remember, practise, and apply with the necessary modifica- 
tions in the corresponding emergency, never forgetting that they are 
not doctors, but only stop-gaps pending the arrival of that useful 
individual. 

The formation of an ambulance class is carried out somewhat in 
this fashion. Some person, who has heard of the association or who 
is interested in it, writes to the chief secretary for a prospectus, 
programme of lectures, and syllabus of examination. ‘These are 
promptly and gratuitously forwarded. He then speaks to friends, 
and induces a score or more to join together ; a convenient room is 
next borrowed or hired, and a qualified medical practitioner in the 
neighbourhood is invited to deliver the lectures. He must adhere 
to the rules of the association. Some lady or gentleman—usually the 
promoter, though sometimes the lecturer—acts as honorary secretary. 
The expenses are much the same whether the class is small or large, and 
five pounds will commonly cover them in the case of a class of thirty 
as well as of one of ten or twelve. Many large classes now contrive 
to cover all expenses, actually only charging the pupils half a crown 
apiece ; but it is well not to make the instruction too cheap. 

The lectures are, I am almost ashamed to add, only five, though it 
must be understood that this is simply the minimum qualifying number; 
there is no objection to ten or twelve; and, indeed, the pupils ought 
to practise bandaging very assiduously at home until they acquire 
some dexterity. When the course is over an examiner, deputed by the 
parent association, comes down, sets a short written paper, and asks 
each pupil four or six simple questions, besides requiring him to 
bandage, and in other ways show that he has practical knowledge of 
the subject. Those who pass receive in due course a pretty certifi- 
cate. 

Women can also go through an advanced or nursing course, most 
useful practically, but less interesting, I am inclined to think, than the 
First Aid ; nothing similar in the case of men has been attempted, 
and the First Aid begins and ends their course of instruction. 

The association is prospering in a degree; its work steadily 
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increases, and great energy is being shown in many fresh quarters. 
The chief secretary, Sir Herbert Perrott, has a hard life, a vast 
correspondence and innumerable petty details to look after, but he 
shows that promptness, brevity, and directness which are among the 
salient features of a young officer in these days. Mr. John Furley, 
the honorary director of stores, has also done excellent service, so 
has Sir Vincent Kennett Barrington, while the subordinates show 
commendable neatness, quickness, and business capacity. I venture 
to think that a still more brilliant future lies before the association, 
not only in time of a general war, should such a calamity occur, but 
in popularising ambulance instruction throughout the country, and 
in reaching all classes. The need for such information is world wide, 
and it is most creditable that the St. John Ambulance Association is 
determined to make its influence felt wherever human beings are 
found who are liable to accidents and sickness—that is to say, all the 
world over 
ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 
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EUROPE IN | 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH CENTURY. 


we hundred years is a long time, and answers in the life of 
states to a quarter of a century in the history of the individual. 
Taking this as a standard of measurement, we can describe the 
Roman Empire as a state that lived to fifty-three ; the Greek civilisa- 
tion as a youthful prodigy that did much and accomplished much 
before its untimely demise at the age of thirty ; those elder empires, 
that preceded both, as precocious boys who barely arrived at the 
threshold of manhood, and by consequence left but few abiding 
effects on the world—though, while this description will hold good 
of the Assyrian and Persian monarchies, we must make an exception 
in favour of the Egyptian, undoubtedly the centenarian of history. 
Five hundred years brings many changes. We grow out of 
knowledge in that time, and lose all sympathy with a vanished past 
and all conception of a yet unrisen future. Can the man of fifty 
sympathise with the youth of twenty-five? or can the latter even 
dimly divine the utter change which will have passed over his being 
when he has completed two-score years and ten? It is the same in 
history. In the course of five hundred years we pass from point to 
point, from which we can only describe, not /ee/, the past—can only 
surmise, not vea/ise, the future. Five hundred years ago, taking our 
own country as the field of view—for further than this we need not 
extend our observations—there had been no Shakespeare, no Milton, 
no /iterature, no art, no Protestantism, no Revival of learning, no 
Popular Government, no domestic reforms. We stagnated in stolid 
indifference to all such considerations, to all these indispensable 
appendages of our life at present, the absence of one of which would 
seem to blight a fair portion of existence. Yet the men of those 
times missed them not, nor could they have conceived the possi- 
bility, or indeed the need of any. Like pleasant landscapes to the 
blind, or music to the deaf—tell them not of such things, and they 
never miss them. ‘Then, looking further afield, there was even no 
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America, still less was there any Australia or any India. Nothing 
but the four walls of little Europe, and a few griffins and elephants in 
the direction of Asia and Africa. The world itself was shorn of 
three-quarters of its dimensions. We were in prison, had we only 
known it. The sun went round the earth, the stars were little rush- 
lights hung up in the sky—there was not even a whisper of the great 
Revolution of Knowledge. What mortal, almost what deity, could 
have forecast the changes which five hundred years should bring? 

Another step back, over an equal limit of time, and we are in the 
era of the Saxons, when all intelligent sympathy on our part perishes, 
almost all imagination of the times becomes impossible. An age 
when Kent was one kingdom, and Essex another, and when the men 
of Kent might sail over in boats some morning, and carry off the 
cattle and wives of the people of Southend ; when, had I wanted a 
servant, I should have bought him at the market, and nailed him up 
by the ear on my arrival home, till I was ready to inform him of his 
duties ; when my intellectual interests were centred on the well- 
being of the swine I kept, and my aspirations to make a figure in 
society were strictly proportionable to the amount of mead I could 
consume of an evening. So different are the times, that even analo- 
gies fail me, to establish the thinnest line of comparison. 

Shall we essay yet another step of equal duration? It will be 
but to antedate our very existence. For what is this I hear? 
Proculeius, Julius, Marcus? By this time, plainly, the increasing 
differences have reached their legitimate climax, and have ended 
in utter severance. Thus may we carve out our lap of life in the 
great world’s race, and, having seen it where it began, let us view it 
as it shall end. 

Five hundred years hence, did we support existence so long, we 
should have reached the enormous age, as a nation, of two thousand 
years, that is, reckoning the commencement of our life from the 
Saxon conquest of Britain. No nation has ever endured so long. 
Races may rival and exceed such antiquity, but races are to nations 
as many generations are to one individual. Their time must be 
measured by other proportion, which need not concern us here. 
Our two thousand years, as a nation, will answer, by comparison, to 
perhaps a hundred years in the life of an individual man, and in con- 
sidering our destiny when those two thousand years shall have 
expired, we must regard it as a hale and hearty man of between 
sixty and seventy would speak of his probable condition when the 
sands of time had run through a century from the date of his birth. 
“My friends and neighbours,” he would say, “hale and hearty 
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though I feel at present, there is but little probability that thirty years 
hence I shall be in the land of the living. All experience teaches 
me that so advanced an age is quite out of the usual course of nature. 
When I was young, I might have fancied myself immortal, but in- 
creasing years have subdued me to the level of ordinary humanity, 
and I have no hope, neither have I any wish to differ from my fellows 
by any abnormal longevity. They were happiest, I think, among my 
predecessors, who died before they had attained even the respectable 
age which I now have reached. Happy Rome, to expire at fifty- 
three! Still happier Greece, to die in the bloom of youth, before 
the vexations and troubles even of early manhood could leave the 
slightest trace of their impression! Those boys, Assyria and Persia, 
were too precocious, too uppish, too shallow and too short, to make 
me envy their speedy demise. Still less, however, do I envy the ex- 
cessive longevity of my distant connection, Egypt. He fell into his 
dotage, poor fellow, in his later years, took to worshipping cats, as I 
remember, and made mummies of monkeys, together with other eccen- 
tricities, which God forefend I may be spared! But to the point. 
I am much concerned, my friends and neighbours, as to what is 
to become of my heritage when I am gone. Thanks to a thrifty 
and industrious manhood, I have amassed a tidy fortune. I live 
in a sumptuous and comfortable house, where everything goes on 
as cheerfully and methodically as I could wish, were it not for 
occasional insubordination among the servants, who clamour that 
they are unemployed, and demand an extension of the franchise. 
However, I am not concerned about them; when I go, they go. 
When I die, they must shift for themselves. When my establishment 
is broken up, they will naturally be disbanded, and will easily find 
other masters. It is about the inheritance that I am concerned. 
Who is to have it?. What heir will succeed me? There are my 
three strapping sons, America, Canada, and Australia, married and 
settled long ago ; and in such remote parts of the earth, too, that they 
will scarcely trouble themselves to make the journey even to attend 
my funeral, much less to take up their quarters in the old house for 


_good. No! no! my hopes in that direction are very slight indeed. 


It is to you, my friends, I must look to administer my estate, and 
keep up my establishment as heretofore by your united counsel and 
supervision. I have spoken about my servants being discharged. 
But there really seems no reason why this should be, if I have your 
good offices on my side. When I am gone, things may proceed 
very much as they are doing now; there need be no change, I think, 
in the arrangements. What I desire to know is, will you accept the 
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responsibility I offer you, and become my executors and trustees 
whenIamnomore?” At this there was apparently some commotion 
among the party, and for awhile no answer was given, till at last one, 
named Italy, advancing with trembling gait and feeble frame, spoke, 
or rather piped, as follows: “If you reckon your remnant of life at 
thirty years, you certainly have the advantage over me; for a poor 
ten at the utmost is all I dare compute as my span. I pray you, 
therefore, address yourself to more likely entertainers.” Gaffer Spain 
and that ancient beau, France, gave much the same reply, though 
the latter increased his longevity to twenty years, and had the polite- 
ness to make very fair promises, which seemed destined, however, to 
bear little fruit. Germany and Austria spoke in more hopeful tones, 
as being, one of them at least, somewhat younger than poor old 
England ; but, say what they would, their words conduced very little 
to comfort, or tended to dissipate the general feeling of gloom which 
seemed creeping over the breasts of all, and which at last found vent 
in one querulous and universal chorus, “ What is to become of us? 
Who will have our inheritances? Who will be our successors, since 
we all must die ?” 

Such are the thoughts which would come to ruffle the self- 
complacency of modern civilisation, were practical men at all disposed 
to consider the future, or, what is rarer still, to consider it by the 
light of the past. For in the realised history of our race the same 
contingencies are ever again and again appearing, and the same 
solutions repeat themselves with almost mechanical regularity. If 
Swift be right in what he says of the individual, “There are a 
thousand ways of leaving the world, but only one way of coming into 
it,” we may mimic his epigram by as truthful a parallel, and say, 
with regard to the nation, “ There are a thousand ways of coming into 
the world, but only one way of going out of it.” States may rise 
to prosperity from divers causes, nor can any one safely predict of 
the tiniest beginning that it may not bloom into a flourishing people. 
But states have invariably fallen from one cause, or rather, we must 
say, one occurrence, which is not so properly described as the cause 
of their fall, but rather as the method of their obliteration. This 
occurrence of ruin, this method of effacement, is the irruption of 
barbarous nations ; for which countless causes may pave the way, yet 
such causes as may readily be surmised, and as most naturally 
occur in the decrepitude and decay of states: failure of national 
spirit, the exaltation of the individual over the community, the growth 
of private selfishness and, by consequence, of public indifference, too 


long continued and too exclusive a devotion to the arts of peace, and 
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the inevitable collapse of the military spirit. I do not find that 
wholesale corruption and venality among the official classes is an 
invariable concomitant, though it is often a participator in the 
decline of states, and, where present, must be a most potent auxi- 
liary on the road to ruin, owing to the ubiquity of its ramification and 
the serious interests which it jeopardises. But increasing luxury and 
an unbroken tranquillity of existence are more serious sappers of 
strength, and seducers that conduce to decay. The ease with which 
life comes to men is the measure by which we gauge their inclination 
to exertion ; and where it comes too easily, there all capacity for 
energy or even for movement ceases. We are unwilling to be 
disturbed, and would rather sacrifice principles which do not touch 
us; which we are unable to appreciate, such as public freedom, 
national independence ; which we are careless to take advantage of, 
such as political existence—these being the ideals of activity—than 
abate one jot of our delight in leisure and methodical tranquillity, 
which are the ideals of the passive state among men. Such is the 
national character which breeds a nation of willing slaves. It is the 
somnolence which precedes death, the lull which prefaces a storm, 
and is as invariably found existing towards the end of a nation’s life 
as certainly as its awkward sequel is surely found to follow it. 

And what is this sequel, the eternal pendant of a civilisation, as 
revealed to us by the pointings of the past? There have been some 
half-dozen great civilisations within the memory of man. There 
have been the Roman, the Persian, the Greek, the Assyrian, and the 
Egyptian, and each and all of them have ceased to exist under the 
same circumstances. The Roman Empire attained a stability and 
an organisation which well might promise to be eternal. Even in 
the time of Caracalla it seemed sound in every part of its immense 
frame, and likely to compete with the solid fabric of Nature. Yet 
within a century or two afterwards, hordes of Goths and Huns, whom 
a few years before no one knew even by name, were trampling on 
the tombs of Czsar and the Antonines. The Persian Empire, for 
Oriental vastness and the awe which such splendour creates, seemed 
once so permanent that folly alone could predict its ruin. Yet down 
swept an unexpected cataclysm of semi-barbarous Macedonians, and 
Persia was no more. The Assyrians, in the decline of their power, 
were yet the undisputed princes of Asia. Who would have thought 
that Babylon could become a desert that night when the barbarian 
Cyrus knocked at its gates? Egypt, with all its wealth, all its 
learning, and all its commerce, was in a moment overrun by wild 
marauders, with Cambyses at their head, and not a vestige of its 
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power was left. The great Greek Empire of Byzantium, after 
lasting a thousand years, and, regarding it as a continuation of an 
elder civilisation, enduring for nearly double that time, seemed, 
indeed, to have its dissolution indefinitely delayed, in order that the 
event might come about in the strictly orthodox form of the human 
drama. It had outlived the furies which beset the empire of the 
West. Even the Saracens hurled themselves at it in vain. It was 
like to be an imperial prodigy, as a man who lives on, empowered 
with an immunity from death, a monster, a portent, an unnatural 
being, whom death has forgotten, and all men point at with horror. 
But the end came—the death of a civilisation ; its only way to leave 
the world—in the inroad and overwhelming by the barbarian 
Turks. 

As the sea flows over and steeps the land, as what is land must 
surely one day become the sea, and then again be turned to land, so 
surely does barbarism periodically overwhelm and obliterate the land- 
marks and acres of civilisation. As the sea creeps slowly on the land, 
on our very coasts, encroaching slowly on us daily, so are the Black 
Races encroaching, so are they creeping slowly on the fair civilisation 
of Europe. Must I think of the time when one Goth in Rome was 
a rarity, a thing to be stared at, a strange, extraordinary being for 
Tullia or Julia to quiz, and express surprise where that shocking 
fright came from, and what in the world he did there? Must I 
throw my imagination some two or three centuries from that date 
forward, and see these same monstrosities of men sweeping in a 
deluge over the whole of Southern Europe, obliterating arts, law, 
religion in their overwhelming flood, seizing on the richest for their 
possessions, and the fairest for their prize? Must I think of the 
time when a black among us was as great a rarity as the Goth was? 
Even in Addison’s time, among the surroundings of china and lap- 
dogs, a black boy was looked on as a sort of monkey, a domestic pet 
of a singular sort, for those who were fond of oddities. Must I 
consider how we English, moving in the van of the European 
civilisation, have, for the last century and more, been continually 
brought into increasing contact with those races? Must I think how 
two great wings of our Anglo-Saxon race have actually gone to war on 
the question of their freedom? Must I consider how they engross 
at present the attention of our travellers, the sympathies of our 
divines, the interests of our traders? Must I think how their 
smutty swarm seethes in the cities of America? And, finally, catch- 
ing a glimpse of futurity, behold them pouring in myriads upon 
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myriads resistless into the gardens of the world, and burying all 
civilisation beneath their hordes ? 

A pacific invasion of us has long been going on unnoticed. 
Portentous, hateful, were the fair locks of the old barbarians. 
Hateful and portentous are the curled blacknesses of the new. In 
the great continent of Africa, millions of uncivilised beings congregate 
and swarm, compared to whom the tribes of the Scythian steppes, 
the nursing-grounds of past barbarian invaders, must be held to have 
been a mere handful, a vanishing quantity. The geographical area 
of the two places is significant enough. Africa would hold many 
Scythias. The sparsely-peopled wastes of the latter, scattered over 
with wandering nomads, offer a strange contrast to the former’s 
thickly-populated regions, studded with rude villages, black with life ; 
and cannot have seemed one-half so promising for the purpose to 
thinking men of the Roman epoch, as Africa and its hordes must 
seem to us. The demand, however, was on a much smaller scale 
in those days—and so the supply was proportionate. There were 
but the provinces of one empire to be overrun—provinces, too, 
which owed their union and their adhesion to the great capital to an 
unpleasant compulsion exercised from thence, which they were not 
loth to shake off when opportunity arrived, even though the effect 
was but to produce a change of masters. Nowadays the districts to 
be overrun comprise many separate nations, whose strength lies in 
their national independence, but whose weakness may also be sought 
in the same reason, and whose fall will be due to a want of due 
co-operation, when critical hours arrive. The bulwark presented to 
barbarism is stronger now than then, yet not too strong to foil the 
adversary. To face this bulwark a torrent is preparing which 
transcends twenty times the petty rivers of former inroads. A 
hemisphere is on the march to conquer a continent, as before a 
continent could rise to entomb an empire. 

That such is the probable course of things our own vanity will not 
let us believe, though Nature, by her constant operations, as seen 
in the pages of history, shows us only too clearly what the future 
must be: whose systematic rule it is—and a law, too, as inflexibly 
observed as the alternation in the seasons of the year, or the regular 
vicissitude of day and night—to periodically raise lower races by 
offering them the spoils of the higher. How else are the degraded 
to rise? Is not civilisation the common birthright of all men, and is 
it not fair that when one race has lost interest or enjoyment in its 
acquisitions, another should step forward to enjoy them in its room ? 
Unless, indeed, we prefer to fly in the teeth of all past experience, 
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and imagining ourselves the perfect centre and focus of an eternal 
civilisation—as the ancients imagined the earth to be the centre of the 
universe—adopt the notion that from our burning-point will be 
diffused perennial rays of light and culture, which, little by little, will 
bathe the whole benighted world in civilisation and refinement ; as 
he who imagines that the efforts of six missionaries will reduce the 
blacks to Christianity, or that as many sermons on virtue will stamp 
out wickedness from England. But Nature is not didactic, neither 
does she at all favour passive measures. Her watchword is action. 
Her operations are open to us to see ; there is no mistaking them. 
And it is more than probable that five hundred years will teach us 
that, so far from being the centre of the universe, we are but an 
eccentric and outlying orb of a vast Copernican system, or, like the 
wandering Achamoth of the Pleroma, drifting aimlessly in unknown 
places, ever further and further from the regions of light. 

Let us, then, imagine the stated time arrived. The Twenty-fourth 
century has come, and is in part over. England still exists, and most 
of the states of Europe likewise, with but very few geographical 
changes, not sufficient to render a nineteenth-century atlas obsolete. 
Our country is scarcely less populous than at the present day. 
People seem, externally at least, very little different. The shops, the 
streets, the parks have their usual crowds of frequenters. A nine- 
teenth-century man, it seems, might make shift to live among them, 
without necessarily being regarded as an oddity. But why this 
appalling number of Blacks? Am I in Jamaica, that I see mulatto 
ladies cantering in the Row? Am I walking through Sierra Leone, 
that I see black soldiers at every barracks? Nothing of the sort, I 
am told; but these are the national defenders, and gallant fellows 
all of them. It is now nearly eighty years ago, proceeds my 
informant, that we opened our armies to the Blacks, and most 
valuable auxiliaries they have proved themselves. You may not 
be aware perhaps that our present Commander-in-Chief is a Black, 
no Englishman caring to undergo the trouble and face the responsi- 
bilities of the position. These are the Blacks of Western Africa, he 
proceeds, a most gentlemanly and gallant lot of men—very different 
from those of the East Coast and the Interior, who are mere barba- 
rians, as witness their atrocities in Italy and Greece shortly after their 
conquest of Egypt, and their disgraceful raids into Spain which occur 
daily now, since Tunis and Algiers have fallen into their power. 
More he might have said had I stayed to listen ; but if I turned away, 
it was to lament over my countrymen, whom I found on further re- 
searches to be a despicable lot of men. They glory insufferably in 
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the name of “ Englishmen,” yet advance not one iota of action to 
confirm their pretensions to the name. They have the exploits of Wel- 
lington and Marlborough eternally on their lips, yet have long since lost 
the conception of even the bare possibility of a martial life. Their 
language is affected and unreal, studded with artificial metaphors and 
glittering conceits. Their luxury is so excessive that every shore is 
ransacked for dainties ; their effeminacy so great that palanquins and 





’ sedan chairs are waiting at almost every house to convey the owners a 


few doors down the street, for walk they will not. Sometimes, indeed, 
these heroes undertake the arduous achievement of visiting their estates 
in the country, where they procure themselves, by the exertions of 
deputy sportsmen, the amusements of shooting and fishing. If at any 
time, but more especially on a hot day, they have the courage to sail 
in their luxurious yachts from London to their elegant villas on the south 
coast of England, they compare their own expeditions to the voyages 
of Blake and Nelson. ~Yet should a fly presume to settle on the 
silken folds of their umbrellas, should a sunbeam penetrate through 
some unguarded chink, they deplore their intolerable hardships, and 
lament in affected language that they were not born in the land of 
the Cimmerians, the regions of eternal darkness. 

The “ bumping” of one remote barbarian tribe against its neigh- 
bour was the cause which directly determined the torrent of irruption 
which impinged on the Roman Empire. If A pushes B, in search 
of new quarters, B must certainly indemnify itself for the curtailment 
by taking liberties with the territory of C. C must recoup its losses 
at the expense of D ; and so the interchange of buffets goes on until 
it comes to the turn of X, Y, and Z, whose next-door neighbours are 
the civilised. By this system of “telegraphy” were the frontier 
Huns precipitated on the first Roman province, and the possibility 
of the “‘Great Marauding” received its primary demonstration. But 
now observe something more than demonstration. For X, Y, and Z, 
having in despair taken a “header” into the civilised world, return 
not back ever again, but disappear therein, lost in the waters of 
plenty and dien étre. Meantime V and W, astounded at finding a 
vacuum at their side, and puzzled to account for the practical efface- 
ment of their three kinsmen from the map, spread over the empty 
place, and end by stumbling on the very route which their lucky 
neighbours had taken. In this way is the appetite and instinct of 
migration and plunder communicated from tribe to tribe, until at last 
the original offender A stands on the territory which X, Y, and Z had 
formerly inhabited, and in the entire barbarian world is the only 
savage left. Such was the process by which the barbarian hordes 
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were precipitated against the Roman Empire, and such may be the 
process by which their swarms, towards the close of the twenty-fourth 
century, may be precipitated on us. Still worse is it when they come 
in terrible union under the banner of some great conqueror, as 
Tamerlane ; or mad, frenzied with religious fanaticism, as when led 
by the followers of Mahomet. 

But into the details of the ruin we do not pretend to pry, but 
merely to establish its general outlines in the strong probability of 
their accomplishment. The foolish, the chimerical dream of to-day, 
that the advance of military science will place weapons in our hands 
by which we may defy the attacks of any multitude of foes, has, by 
the twenty-fourth century, been entirely abandoned. For, with the 
increasing apathy of fatnéant Europe, military science has long since 
come to a standstill, and very little that is new or valuable has been 
invented since the year 2000. The stock weapons of warfare, the 
rifle and the cannon, are as common among our foes as among 
ourselves. Their factories at Tunis and at Cordova, the outposts of 
their conquests for the present, can turn out when necessary ten 
thousand rifles a week, and large ordnance can be made with equal 
comparative celerity. The foolish hopes which were grounded on 
the European concert have proved to be baseless. Just at the 
critical moment the European concert is helplessly disorganised. 
Jealousies, petty rivalries, self-seeking interests have thrown it com- 
pletely out of gear ; and one of the Powers plays the part of Julian to 
the Moors. 

At last, determined by what immediate cause we predict not, the 
forward movement at length begins. We hear with horror how place 
after place has fallen into the hands of the advancing horde. In sheer 
despair we shake off our lethargy and nerve ourselves for the coming 
struggle, though, to speak the truth, the friendly Blacks of our 
mercenary army are worth more than a whole nation of Englishmen. 
We enrol levies, we drill recruits, we look to our defences—too late ; 
they are all in disrepair. Our navy—we have no navy but pleasure- 
boats. In this effeteness of tottering civilisation one of the European 
Powers stands forth as a sort of champion, and serves as a rallying- 
point for the weak efforts of the rest. Thither do our poor forces go 
to swell the ranks of Europe’s defenders. A shock—a battle, and 
all is over. Now comes on the horde in earnest. Like locusts, they 
swarm over the Continent and over Britain. But I will not preside 
at the funeral of our civilisation, or relate the annihilation of polity 
and law, the burial of all art, science, knowledge, beneath the pall of 
impenetrable darkness ; nor will I speculate on the new forms which 
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the elements of our civilisation will assume when, after centuries of 
chaos, a new world of light once more arises. It should seem, how- 
ever, that America, and perhaps Australia, will play the part of 
Byzantiums to our Rome, and keep alive the traditions of our past, 
though in confined sympathies and with circumscribed influences, it 
may be for many hundred years, till at last, utterly antiquated and 
obsolete, ancient anomalies in the midst of all that is new, they too 
will fall. 





J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 
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WINCKELMANN’S DEATH. 


HAT Mr. Ruskin has done for art in our own day, that 
Winckelmann did exactly a century ago. In ages, at periods 
of unreality, of blindness to the true principles of art, each has stood 
forth as an apostle of the truth, a prophet calling to repentance, and 
each has, to a large extent, revolutionised the taste of the epoch in 
which he lived. There is fashion in art as there is fashion in dress, 
and fashion has a deteriorating effect ; it gradually draws veils over 
the eyes and obscures the vision of true principles. When principles 
have been lost sight of altogether, and fashion is supreme, then 
comes the prophet to proclaim the eternal verities, and with a blast 
of wholesome scorn and rebuke to rouse us from an indolent acquies- 
cence in the downward lapse, and recall to us the fact that all true 
art rests on fixed and immutable principles. 

What Venice has been to Ruskin, that Rome was to Winckel- 
mann, a sacred spot, where the key to the mystery of art was 
preserved. Each has been an iconoclast, but only a destroyer of 
what was bad. Each has been a creator, not of artistic objects but 
ofa school. Ruskin and Winckelmann have been in the sphere of 
art what Wordsworth was in poetry, and Millais in painting, and 
Luther in religion. The faculty of seeing what was good seemed 
taken away from us. Let us recall the time when our eyes saw with 
complacency ladies in crinolines and aniline dyes, crude greens, 
magentas, and solferinos. Then came Ruskin with his “Seven Lamps,” 
which he might as well have entitled his “ Seven Trumpets,” and flashed 
the light of truth and blew the blast of conviction, and at once all 
the falsehood, the meanness, the monstrosity of the so-called art of 
the period was revealed. When Ruskin began to write we revelled 
in shams, and the utmost achievement of art was the perpetration of 
the grossest sham, the defiance of the most rudimentary law of truth. 
Deal was painted to resemble satinwood, stucco lined and sanded to 
pass as stone, wall-paper painted and streaked to look like marble, 
chair legs were made to curve where strength was needed. The 
Blottesque was affected in painting and the nondescript in archi- 
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tecture. Ruskin addressed us much as S. Remigius addressed Clovis : 
* Adore what thou hast despised, despise what thou hast adored,” 
and converted us. 

If any one would like to see what statuary was before Winckel- 
mann spoke, let him visit the monastery church of S. Peter in the 
Black Forest, recently restored, and put into precisely the condition 
in which it appeared at the opening of the eighteenth century. The 
church has, all down the nave, life-sized statues of the Dukes of 
Zahringen. Anything more grotesque can hardly be conceived. 
The dukes are in every conceivable theatrical posture, without repose 
in one, and the proportions of the figures are utterly false. That was 
a time when the human form was disguised by padding ; and when 
the sculptor came to execute the nude cherubs, and archangels, and 
martyrs, he made them all wear the fashionable pads of cotton-wool 
under their skin. The eye was so accustomed to see the human 
shape deformed when clothed, that it exacted the same deformity in 
the unvested human form. Hogarth, in his essay, ‘‘ The Analysis of 
Beauty,” attacked the prevailing bad taste, and on the same lines as 
Winckelmann, appealing to the same models, but his brief essay did 
not exercise the same influence as the writings of the German. Per- 
haps it was seen that Hogarth himself did not possess a keen eye for 
the beautiful, and therefore was mistrusted as a guide. Certainly, 
when he tried to paint ideally, as in his “ Paul before Felix,” “The 
Good Samaritan,” in “ Henry VIII. and Anne Bulleyn,” his failure 
was complete. 

Winckelmann—John Joachim were his Christian-names—was 
born in 1717 at Stendal, in what is called the Altmark, the marshes 
between the Elbe and Magdeburg, and was the son of a poor shoe- 
maker from Silesia. He showed, as a boy, a strong aversion to his 
father’s trade and a passionate love of letters. His father could not 
afford to give him the education he desired, and the boy was only 
enabled to pass through his course in the Stendal school by obtaining 
the help of charitable patrons and by giving lessons to backward 
scholars out of school hours. Later, when the rector of the school 
became blind, he served as his amanuensis. In 1737 he wentto Berlin, 
where he passed through the Cologne Gymnasium ; then he entered 
the University of Halle, and studied theology with intent to become 
a Lutheran pastor. This was just at a period when a violent con- 
troversy raged in Protestant Germany over the teaching of Baron 
Christian Wolf, who had been expelled the University of Halle and 
ordered by Frederick William I. to leave the Prussian States within 
two days under pain of hanging. Wolf took refuge in Marburg, but 
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in 1740, when Frederick II. ascended the throne, he reinstated Wolf 
at Halle. He was a philosopher, and was assailed as undermining 
dogmatic theology by Lange and others, pastors and professors, who be- 
longed to the Pietist school, a mystic class of Lutheranreligionists called 
into existence by Spener in the seventeenth century, and which was 
in Germany what the Evangelical revival was in England. Party spirit 
ran high. Winckelmann conceived an intense aversion to the Pietists, 
causing him to give up the study of theology in disgust, and abandon 
his intention of entering the pastorate. At the same time he made 
acquaintance with the Chancellor Von Ludwig, and took up the study 
of history, especially that of the German Empire. Then, after a 
short intermezzo as tutor in a noble family, he studied medicine at 
Jena. Poverty, however, obliged him to take a situation as tutor in 
the family of Lambrecht, near Magdeburg. Then he became deputy 
rector of the school at Seehausen, in his native province, and next 
was appointed librarian to the Count of Biinau, at his castle near 
Dresden. It was whilst there that his sense of the ,beautiful in art 
was roused by the pictures in the Dresden Gallery, and he found his 
true vocation. Association with some of the leading artists and 
critics of the day at Dresden helped in his development, but very 
rapidly did the scholar advance to be the master. 

From childhood he had longed to see Rome, primarily because 
it had been the axle round which history had so long turned; but 
now his desire to visit it was rather that he might see and study the 
collections of sculpture and painting in that city. He could not 
afford the journey as one of pleasure, and he consulted the Papal 
Nuncio at the Saxon Court as to the chance of his obtaining some 
appointment at the Eternal City. The Nuncio assured him that it 
was in vain for a Protestant to expect such an appointment. Five 
years passed before Winckelmann took the decisive step of becoming 
a Roman Catholic, and not till he had carefully studied the principles 
of the Catholic Church and satisfied his scruples did he doso. In the 
mean time he was not idle. In 1755 appeared his “ Thoughts on the 
Imitation of the Greek in Painting and Sculpture.” This work founded 
his name ; it produced as marked an effect in Germany as did Mr. 
Ruskin’s “ Seven Lamps” and “ Stones of Venice” in England. 
He followed it up with an attack on his own book, to which appeared 
next a vindication, the object of the former being merely to provoke 
the latter ; but these latter writings fall immeasurably short of the 
first. His “ Thoughts on Imitation” obtained for him a pension of 
200 dollars, to assist him in making his projected journey to Rome 
and prosecuting his studies there. 
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In November 1755 he arrived in Rome, where he associated 
with Rafael Mengs and spent his time in the galleries. Then he 
was appointed librarian to Cardinal Archinti, and won the confidence 
of the liberal-minded Cardinal Papioni, who owned the largest private 
library in Rome. After their death he was taken up warmly by 
Cardinal Alexander Albani, the first connoisseur and collector of his 
time, who was then engaged in arranging his rapidly growing collec- 
tion in his beautiful villa before the Porta Salara. Winckelmann 
lived with the Cardinal as his librarian and friend, free to do what he 
liked with his time, and perfectly happy. His pecuniary circum- 
stances were not, however, so satisfactory but that he was glad to 
escort illustrious strangers about the city and the galleries, which was 
a duty and privilege combined with the Prefectship of Antiquities 
which he was given, together with a Greek secretaryship in the 
Vatican Library, in 1763. In 1760 he published a description of the 
engraved gems of Baron Von Stosch, collected at Florence, upon 
which he was engaged for nine months. Winckelmann, moreover, 
visited Naples, and was engaged on the excavations of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. He wrote on the history of art, on art in the classic 
period, on the architecture of the ancients, and on the discoveries 
at Herculaneum. He published, in 1767-68, in two volumes, a 
great work in noble copper-plate engravings, of “‘ Monumenti antici 
inediti.” 

Winckelmann’s influence extended far beyond the limits of his 
own nation. He was looked up to as the art apostle of Europe, 
and the effect of his teaching is perceptible not only in sculpture, 
painting, and architecture, but in poetry as well. We can trace his 
influence in Goethe and in Schiller. He insisted on simplicity and 
chastity, and we may even say that he affected music, and Gliick’s 
crystalline pure music, as well as his themes, were due to the teaching 
of Winckelmann. 

The Baroque style, cumbrous, over-ornate, undisciplined, went 
down at once at the touch of Winckelmann’s criticism, and was 
replaced by an effort after severity and simplicity. Hitherto the 
monuments of antiquity had been studied rather as objects of archzo- 
logical interest than as models of style. Winckelmann insisted on 
their proper appreciation as the outcome of true principles, and that 
in an age of zsthetic demoralisation the only method of recovering 
principle was through the study-of classic art. 

In April 1768 Winckelmann left Rome, in company with the 
sculptor Cavaceppi, on his way back to Germany, which he had not 
revisited since 1755. He felt no overpowering desire to see his 
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native country again; he was drawn there by no strong cords of 
attachment. His heart was in Rome, his interests were all there. 
Why he went was not clear even to himself, but he was conscious of 
a something within him which imperiously drew him over the Alps 
to his fatherland. No sooner did he reach Tyrol than the gables of 
the wooden houses offended his eye, and he complained to his com- 
panion that every step he took northward caused his artistic sense 
some vexation. An intense depression took possession of him. He 
visited Munich, where he was received with honour by the Elector 
and the Academy of Science he had founded. In Vienna he was 
presented to the Empress Maria Theresa, who gave him a gold 
medal, and Prince Kaunitz gave him two valuable silver medals, 
He was entrusted also with some valuables in a sealed casket for 
Cardinal Albani. It had been Winckelmann’s intention to go on to 
Dresden and revisit his old home, but he got no farther than Minden. 
There an irrepressible anxiety to return to Rome laid hold of him, 
and, in spite of all that his companion urged, he parted from him 
and posted back to Italy. 

On June 1, a little before midday, he arrived alone at Trieste in 
a postchaise and took up his quarters in the largest hotel on the 
square of St. Pedro, on the second story, in a room which com- 
manded the harbour through two windows, whereas a third looked 
into the court of the inn, This apartment was No. 10. The next 
room to it, No. 9, the door of which was only seven feet from that of 
Winckelmann’s chamber, had been already occupied for two days 
by a stranger of gentlemanly appearance, but not over-encumbered 
with luggage, who gave his name as Francisco Arcangeli. 

Winckelmann had travelled night and day from Vienna with post- 
horses to Trieste, intending thence to take ship for Venice, and thence 
again to go by ship to Ancona, and so on by road to Rome. He 
had hurried homewards so far with feverish impatience, but now 
an inexplicable and contradictory dilatoriness took possession of 
him, and he lingered on in Trieste till, as it proved, that fate 
which he seemed partly to foresee and to be trying to escape over- 
took him. 

Arcangeli had taken up his sojourn in Trieste in No. 9 of the inn 
on the very day on which Winckelmann started from Vienna full of 
impatience for Italy. ‘There was no reason why Winckelmann should 
linger in Trieste, for he might have posted on directly to Venice; 
there was apparently no reason why Arcangeli should tarry at Trieste, 
he was without an occupation. A mysterious fatality drew these two 
men—one a man of genius, of acquirements, the other a man without. 
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either—together, and, strangest matter of all, made Winckelmann 
almost throw himself into the arms of his murderer. 

Arcangeli, as afterwards transpired, was a man 38 years old. 
He had been a cook, then a valet, and had passed from the service 
of one nobleman to another, had travelled in Italy, Germany, and 
Hungary, had been imprisoned for four years for theft, had been 
pardoned before the expiration of his term, and was now on the look- 
out for some situation where he would not be overworked and 
underpaid. He wore a somewhat rusty coat, a pigtail, walked about 
with a cane, and might pass as a gentleman. As such he made the 
acquaintance of Winckelmann in the coffee-room of the hotel, and, 
most unaccountably, Winckelmann conceived a liking for the man and 
associated closely with him whilst at Trieste. They went together in 
quest of a vessel bound for Venice, and found one which was about 
to sail some time in the week—the day undetermined—and Winckel- 
mann agreed to sail in her and wait at the hotel till the captain was 
ready to depart. It was clear that several days must elapse before 
the ship raised anchor, and these days Winckelmann would have to 
spend in Trieste. It would have been more economical had he 
posted on to Venice, and he would have saved much time. Why 
he persisted in his resolution to go by sea remains unexplained. 

During the delay the intimacy between the two men became 
closer ; they took coffee together, dined together, supped together in 
Arcangeli’s apartment, and walked about the town together. One 
would have supposed that the society of this ex-cook, ex-valet, 
liberated convict would have proved insufferable after an hour or 
two to the man of culture, taste, and learning ; but, on the contrary, 
he sought his society. He opened out to him, showed him his 
passport, his letters of credit to bankers at Venice, his gold and silver 
medals, and the sealed casket he was conveying to Cardinal Albani. 
He talked to him of his visit to Munich and to Vienna, and gave him 
all particulars of his interview with the Empress Maria Theresa. 

Arcangeli had been supplied with a little money by a priest who 
was a distant relative, insufficient to maintain him long in idleness 
at an expensive hotel. He began now to see that something must 
be done to replenish his flaccid purse, and the sight of the gold and 
silver medals inspired him with the resolution to rob Winckelmann. 
The latter had arrived at Trieste on June 1. On June 7 the vessel 
was still at anchor, and Winckelmann tarrying for it. Now that he 
had spent a week waiting, it occurred to him that he had better have 
posted on at once, and he told his companion that if the captain 
did not sail on the following day he would post by road to Venice. 
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Arcangeli saw that if Winckelmann was to be robbed it must be done at 
once, and also that to rob him he would have to murder him. As 
soon as he heard the decision of his intended victim he went to a 
shop in the square and bought a long knife in a sheath. Then he 
went with Winckelmann to the coffee-house they had frequented, 
and they drank coffee together and chatted cheerfully. Later in 
the evening, at 6 p.M., Arcangeli visited another shop and bought 
several yards of strong twine, went to his room and made a running 
noose in the cord, and placed that and the knife in his chair, hiding 
them with his coat, and waited the arrival of Winckelmann, who was 
to sup with him in his room. The German savant was frugal; he 
took nothing for his evening meal but bread and wine. Arcangeli’s 
resolution failed him, and he allowed the supper to pass without 
putting his intention in execution. The antiquary retired to his 
room and Arcangeli went to bed, and, as he afterwards asserted, 
slept well. One would have supposed that he would have taken 
occasion of the night to enter his neighbour’s room and assassinate 
him, but he did not. 

Next morning early, June 8, Arcangeli left the inn and went to 
the port to engage a boat in which to escape to the baths of Monfal- 
coni after_the commission of the crime. Winckelmann in the mean 
time had come to the coffee-house to breakfast, and not finding his 
friend there, and unwilling to take a meal without him, went in quest 
of him and found him returning from the harbour. Arcangeli went 
back to the inn, and finding the chambermaid, Eva Tusch, engaged 
in cleaning his room, cut some jokes with her, and pretended he 
wanted to borrow twenty ducats of her. Then he went into the 
room of Winckelmann, who had laid aside his wig and coat and 
neckcloth, and was writing at histable. The antiquary rose at once, 
and the two walked about the room talking, and Winckelmann 
promised to speak to Cardinal Albani in Arcangeli’s favour and 
obtain for him a situation in his household. Eva made the bed in 
the room at half-past nine, whilst they were thus engaged in conver- 
sation. A quarter of an hour later another maid, Theresa Baumeister, 
came in to fetch away the candlestick, which had been forgotten, 
and saw the two men still engaged in animated talk. A moment 
after, Arcangeli returned to his room and fetched the knife without 
the sheath and came hastily back to Winckelmann’s room. But 
the antiquary was indisposed for further conversation, he wanted to 
write, and seated himself at the table in the window, with his back 
to the door. Instantly Arcangeli threw the noose over his head. 
Winckelmann sprang to his feet and struck him in the chest 
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with such force that he reeled back and let go the end of the 
cord. Arcangeli raised the knife to strike, Winckelmann caught it 
by the handle, and with the other hand clutched the assailant by 
the frill of his shirt at the breast. Then ensued a desperate wrestle 
for life. They swung and reeled about the room, and Winckelmann 
had driven Arcangeli up to the door when the foot of the latter 
slipped and both went down together on the floor, Unhappily, as 
they fell they rolled over, so that Winckelmann was nethermost, and 
in a moment Arcangeli had his knee on his breast, and with his 
liberated hand stabbed Winckelmann five times. 

In the mean time a waiter in the room below had heard the 
stamp and shuffle of feet, and, after hesitating for a few moments, 
ascended the stairs and listened at the door. Then he opened it, 
and saw Winckelmann on the ground and Arcangeli kneeling upon 
him. The assassin sprang up on seeing himself discovered, thrust 
the waiter aside, and dashed down the stairs without hat or coat. 

Perhaps the most shocking circumstances in the tragedy remain 
to be told. 

The waiter tried to raise the fallen man, but Winckelmann had 
sufficient strength to rise to his feet unassisted. He opened his 
shirt, showed his wounds, and said, * Look what the fellow has 
done !” 

The waiter, not realising the dangerous nature of the wounds, 
advised him to lie down on the bed and remain quiet till he could 
fetch a surgeon. But Winckelmann, in his excitement, followed the 
man out of his room and down the steps, with the noose still about 
his throat and bleeding from his wounds. On reaching the landing 
he tried to call for help, but could not, as he was half-strangled with 
the cord. 

Theresa Baumeister, however, who was below, heard his faint 
cries, and, looking up, saw him leaning on the banisters. He signed 
to her and gasped, “ Theresa! help, help!” But the girl was so 
frightened that, instead of running to him she flew to the kitchen, 
crying out that Herr Winckelmann had broken a blood-vessel, and 
then she fainted. 

Still no help for the unfortunate man. He staggered farther down 
to the door of the dining salle and found it locked. Then he turned 
to try to get back to his room, but was unable. He held the banisters 
with his left hand, and with his right sought to stanch his flowing blood. 

At Eva’s call several maidservants arrived and stood gaping, 
bewildered, at him. They thought he was mad, and that he had 
wounded himself. Presently a man appeared, and he cried out that 
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nothing could be done but fetch a confessor, so away he ran in quest 
of a priest. Another waiter now came on the scene, but turned faint 
at the sight of blood and retired to his room to recover himself with 
cold water. 

A third man, the servant of a gentleman staying in the inn, ran 
off in search of his master, to bid him come and see what had taken 
place. Finally came a man with nerve—the //¢/, another waiter, 
and he at once went to Winckelmann and released the cord from his 
throat. At this moment the first waiter returned ; he had been after 
a surgeon, but could not find one. Now he assisted the other to 
carry Winckelmann back to his room and lay him on his sofa. 

Winckelmann asked for the host. Presently a surgeon arrived. 
Winckelmann asked if the wounds were mortal. The surgeon 
answered that two of them were so. A mattress was laid on the 
ground and the unfortunate man piaced on it. The Cavaliere 
Cajetan Vanucci, called by his servant, had come in and knelt by 
Winckelmann. “ He killed me, he who lodged next door,” said the 
dying man. ‘The officers of justice now arrived, and Winckelmann 
was able to make a statement concerning the deed. He retained 
sufficient consciousness to make his will, leaving almost everything 
he possessed to his friend and patron, Cardinal Albani. Then, in a 
spirit of Christian charity, he expressed his forgiveness of the man 
who had murdered him, and entreated that he might be dealt with 
leniently. At 4 P.M. Winckelmann was dead. 

Arcangeli had run out of the inn without hat or coat, stained 
with blood, in open day, through the most frequented part of the 
town ; nevertheless he escaped out of Trieste and got among the 
mountains and made his way to Capo d’Istria, everywhere finding 
help among the peasants and roadmakers, whose sympathies were, 
as they too often are still in Italy, with the criminal rather than with 
the officers of justice. However, he was finally captured and tried. 

On July 16 he was condemned to be broken on the wheel, on the 
same day of the week and at the same hour, and before the windows 
of the hotel, when and where the murder had been committed. 

Winckeimann was buried without ostentation. The authorities 
and people of Trieste did not recognise till later the greatness of the 
man who had met so tragic a fate in their town ; they took him for an 
ordinary traveller. When they did learn how widespread was his 
fame, nothing was done to mark his grave, and where it is no one can 
now point out. 
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THE FLEET MARRIAGES. 


T the commencement of the eighteenth century a branch of 
industry peculiar to England, and, we might almost say, 
peculiar to London, drove a roaring trade—infamous, it was true, 
but active and lucrative. On the site of the eastern side of the 
present Farringdon Street stood, some 200 years ago, the old 
Fleet Prison, with its recognised buildings and officials, whilst clus- 
tering about it like an excrescence were its various other buildings 
and officials, which, though not recognised, seem to have held their 
own, and in spite of censures, civil and ecclesiastical, to have 
exercised a sway which was practically undisputed. Beneath the 
iron-grated windows of the prison rolled the unsavoury tide of the 
Fleet Ditch till it met the embrace of the Thames at Blackfriars, 
where it formed a wide but shallow mouth, called a Fiet. At one 
time the ditch, so railed at by the satirists of Queen Anne, was a 
river, and ships of considerable tonnage, it is said, were able to 
anchor where the Holborn Viaduct now stands. 

The Fleet was a prison purely for debtors, and its governor, or 
warden as he was then styled, made a considerable addition to his 
salary by affording better accommodation to such of his victims as 
could pay for it, and whose instincts, social and moral, rebelled at 
the filth and degradation of the common side, the quarters of the 
poor debtors. In conjunction with the warden there was also 
another official who made an excellent thing out of his appointment. 
In the prison was a chapel, where the chaplain, for a moderate fee, 
joined such couples together as wished to be married in secret, or 
who objected to the publicity of the parish church, or who had not 
the funds to be married elsewhere. These perquisites of the reverend 
gentleman soon excited the envy of his poorer but equally qualified 
brethren who were out of ecclesiastical work. It was in the days 
before clauses in Bankruptcy Acts came to the relief of the impecu- 
nious, and when imprisonment for debt was a real and unpleasant 
fact, as many an offender had found to his cost. In the Fleet and 
its boundaries—or “ Rules,” as they were called—were scores of 
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parsons, whom vice and extravagance had brought within its walls, 
and who were at their wits’ end to find shillings enough to pay for 
their dirty beds and meagre food. Why, they asked, should they not 
turn the channel of fees from the well-lined pockets of the chaplain 
into their own, to which coin had so long been a stranger ? 

At this time England, like all Protestant countries, was not bound 
by the teaching of the Council of Trent, which made it compulsory 
upon all who obeyed the Vatican to have marriage celebrated by a 
priest and in presence of two witnesses. An Englishman at that date, 
so long as he complied with the elastic terms of the common law of 
the land, could be married very much where, when, and how he 
pleased. He could be married in church with his friends and 
relatives around him, as at the present day, or he could mumble a 
few words promising to make a woman his wife in the back room of 
a tavern, with or without a priest, and the union was recognised by 
the law as perfectly legal. A fee had to be paid for the marriage 
certificate, an insertion entered in a register, a rule not always com- 
plied with, and the claims of justice and decency were satisfied. The 
Church, then as now, condemned such proceedings; but when the 
common law sanctioned them, ecclesiastical censures, especially by the 
class against whom they were directed, were laughed at and calmly 
ignored. Around London there existed a host of places where people 
could be joined together in holy matrimony with or without “ benefit 
of clergy,” and though the ceremony might be deficient, the union 
was complete in substance and indissoluble. The terrible conse- 
quences of such a system, or rather lack of system, were conspicuous 
in every page of our social history. Young men in a drunken freak 
were linked for life to the scum of the streets; heiresses were spirited 
away and compelled to submit to a hateful union; men, owing to the 
facilities afforded them, rushed into matrimony and repented at 
leisure ; so easy was the process, that no man about town, who had 
led in his hot early days the dissolute life of a Corinthian, ever knew 
whether or not one of these hasty but legal weddings might in after 
years be sprung upon him. The atmosphere was redolent with seduc- 
tion, desertion, and the vain efforts of unhappy bridegrooms to escape 
the toils their folly or carelessness had prepared for them. 

Chief among the agents who carried on this nefarious trade stood, a 
good head and shoulders above the rest of the community, the Fleet 
parson. In vain he was censured by the warden, denounced by the 
bishop, and banned by church and chapel; he went through his cere- 
monies, entered the names in his registers, genuine or false, received 


the fees he bargained for, and thus found money to pay for his bed, his 
KK 2 
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mutton, and his gin. Prevented from using the chapel in the Fleet, 
every tavern within the boundaries of the prison had a room fitted up 
as a chapel to accommodate this scoundrel priest, in which the marriage 
ceremony could be performed. Asa rule, “those about to marry ” pre- 
ferred to be “tied up,” as they expressed it, by a Fleet parson in bands 
and cassock to a layman ; failing such a person, however, the services of 
the blacksmith or cobbler known to attend upon the shrine of Hymen 
were availed of. Hence, outside the taverns and lodging-houses 
which fringed the Fleet ditch, were a tribe of disreputable men called 
plyers, who, whenever they saw a rustic with a wench, or a shame- 
faced couple on whose brows elopement was stamped, or a drunken 
sailor with his Molly, rushed forward like foreign touts at a landing 
stage, and advanced their rival claims. 


Gaping crowds surround th’ amorous pair. 
The busy plyers make a mighty stir, 
And whisp’ring cry ‘* D’ye want the parson, sir? 
Pray step this way, just to the ‘ Pen in Hand,’ 
The Doctor’s ready there, at your command.” 
** This way” (another cries). ‘* Sir, I declare 
The true and ancient register is here.” 
The alarmed parsons quickly hear the din, 
And haste with soothing words t’ invite ’em in. 
In this confusion, jostled to and fro, 
Th’ enamoured couple know not where to go ; 
Till, slow advancing from the coach’s side, 
Th’ experienced matron came (an artful guide)! 
She led the way without regarding either, 
And the first parson splic’d ’em both together.! 





The income made by these dissolute divines was often no mean 
one. The fee for a marriage was, as a rule, a guinea, with five 
shillings for the certificate and half a crown each to the clerk and 
plyer. This sum, however, varied according to the notoriety and 
wants of the holy man who welded the bonds of wedlock. There 
were Fleet parsons who were glad to pick up half a crown, a roll of 
tobacco, or a dram of gin, for the performance of their professional 
duties ; whilst there were others--the famous doctors “ within the 
Rules ”—to whom five pounds was a gratuity of frequent occurrence. 
The drunken sailor who had just been paid off, and. whose blue 
trousers, as loose as his morals, were filled with guineas, was always 
generosity itself when he quitted the tavern parlour which had 
witnessed his union with the blushing bride who was as well known 
in Wapping or Ratcliff Highway as was the Monument in Fish 


1 Records of the Fleet. ByJ.S. Burn. A work published half a century 
ago, and now out of print, to which I beg to acknowledge my obligations. 
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Street. ‘Here, mate, help yourself,” was his usual remark, as he 
pulled out a handful of gold, and the irregular divine was not slow to 
avail himself of the offer. To the ancient dame who had run away 
with her young footman, to the needy man of fashion who had eloped 
with an heiress, to the couple who shunned banns and licences, and 
whose union once effected secured numerous advantages, the pay- 
ment of a few pounds more or less was a matter of no moment. 
The three famous doctors--Gaynham, Ashwell, and Wigmore— 
who lodged within the Rules of the Fleet, made over seven hundred 
a year by their iniquitous proceedings. Excommunication, the 
penalties of certain Acts, the censure of the bishop, had no effect 
upon this infamous trio—they were privileged persons living in a 
privileged quarter, and the law, either civil or ecclesiastical, was 
powerless to touch them. 


Long has old Gaynham with applause 
Obeyed his Master’s cursed Laws, 
Readily practis’d every Vice, 

And equall’d e’en the Devil for device. 
His faithful Services such favour gain’d, 
That he first Bishop was of Hell ordain’d, 
Dan Wigmore rose next in Degree, 

And he obtained the Deanery. 

Ned Ashwell then came into grace, 
And he supplied th’ Archdeacon’s place. 
But as the Devil, when his ends 

Are served, he leaves his truest friends, 
So fared it with this wretched three, 
Who lost their Lives and Dignity. 


The vocation of the Fleet parson—like the dog in the hymn, “ It 
was his nature to”—was to celebrate clandestine marriages, and, 
however irregular might be his proceedings, the knot tied by him was 
valid and binding. A few, however, of this class of clergy appear to 
have been not wholly insensible to the stings of conscience. “ Video 
meliora,” said one, when severely reprimanded by the Bishop of 
London, “ deteriora seguor.” Another wrote in his pocket-book, 
“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The marrying 
in the Fleet is the beginning of eternal woe.” A third was anxious 
to quit the miserable business. ‘‘ May God forgive me what is past,” 
he sighs, ‘‘and give me grace to forsake such a wicked place, where 
truth and virtue cannot take place unless you are resolved to starve.” 
It was his poverty and not his will that made him often consent. To 
the ordinary Fleet parson a wedding was his one only means of 
obtaining a livelihood. We know from Smollett that Peregrine 
Pickle became acquainted in the Fleet with a clergyman “ who found 
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means -to enjoy a pretty considerable income by certain irregular 
practices in the wayof his function.” The practices were “ irregular,” 
and the places in which they were performed were styled “ lawless,” 
but unhappily, as the law then stood, all such unions were perfectly 
sound and indissoluble. 

. Awalk along the Fleet, with its notorious taverns and lodging- 
houses, its hungry plyers, its crowd of bullies and stalwart viragos 
ready to rob, drug, marry, and if compelled to it even murder the 
victim who strayed within the boundaries of this Alsatia, was a 
pilgrimage fraught with no little danger to the unwary. A study of 
its registers and of the paragraphs in the weekly newspapers of the 
time plainly reveals to us the condition of things suffered to exist in a 
quarter which was within the very shadow of our great cathedral. “In 
walking along the street,” writes Pennant in his History of London, 
“in my youth on the side next to the Fleet prison, I have often 
been tempted by the question, ‘Sir, will you be pleased to walk in 
and be married?’ . Along this most lawless space was hung up the 
frequent sign of a male and female hand conjoined, with ‘ Marriages 
performed within’ written beneath. A dirty fellow invited you in. 
The parson was seen walking before his shop, a squalid profligate 
figure clad in a tattered plaid nightgown, with a fiery face, and ready 
to couple you for a dram of gin or a roll of tobacco.” Here is a 
paragraph from the Weekly Journal, September 26, 1719: “ One Mrs. 
Ann Legh, an heiress, having been decoyed away from her friends in 
Buckinghamshire and married in the Fleet against her consent, we 
hear the Lord Chief Justice Pratt hath issued out his warrant for 
apprehending .the authors of this contrivance, who have used the 
young lady so barbarously that she now lies speechless.” Occasion- 
ally the Fleet parson appears in a more favourable light, and was 
employed for the redress of vicious acts. Thus we read in the Post 
Bay, June 18, 1730: “Yesterday a cooper in St. John Street was 
seized and carried before Justice Robe, being charged with violating 
a certain young woman. The man, considering the danger he was 
in, compounded the affair by sending for a clergyman from the Fleet, 
who married them at a tavern in Smithfield to the great joy of all 
parties.” Many of the tavern keepers of the Fleet retained a parson 
on the premises at a regular wage of a pound a week ; whilst other 
landlords upon the arrival of a wedding party sent for any clergyman 
they chose to employ and divided the fee with him. Divines like 
Gaynham and Ashwell were of course not to be had on these terms. 
Another extract from the Post Boy shows the extent to which com- 
pulsion was carried in bringing about one of these unholy but 
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legitimate unions; ‘ Margaret Prendergran and Mary Henson, two 
Irishwomen, were convicted at the Old Bailey sessions for aiding 
and assisting one Russell, an Irishman, in forcibly marrying a young 
gentlewoman, the marriage being performed by a Fleet parson.” A 
letter inserted in the Grub Street Journal, January 15, 1735, ex- 
hibits, however, in more vivid colours and with greater detail the 
manners and customs at the Fleet and the vile conduct of its peculiar 
clergy. Indeed, from the ample evidence we have on the subject, 
the parsons of the Fleet, what with their feuds among themselves, 
their maintenance of all that was base and detestable, the vicious 
tactics they adopted to evade discovery, their ignorance, inebriety, 
and lack of most of the requirements of civilisation, would have 
disgraced even the lowest of the set that Ireland has ever sent to 
represent her at Westminster. The “Grub Street” letter is long, but, 
as its contents will be novel to our readers, no apology is offered for 
its insertion :— 


Sir,—There is a very great evil in this town, and of dangerous consequence to 
our sex, that has never been suppressed, to the great prejudice and ruin of many 
hundreds of young people every year, which I beg some of your learned heads 
to consider of, and consult of proper ways and means to*prevent for the future. 
I mean the ruinous marriages that are practised in the liberty of the Fleet, and 
thereabouts, by a set of drunken, swearing parsons, with’ their myrmidons, that © 
wear black coats and pretend to be clerks and registers to the Fleet. These 
ministers of wickedness ply about Ludgate Hill, pulling and forcing people to 
some pedling alehouse or a brandy-shop to be married, even on a Sunday stopping 
them as they go to church and almost tearing their cloaths off their backs. To 
confirm the truth of these facts, I will give you a case or two which lately 


happened. 
Since Midsummer last a young lady of birth and fortune was deluded and 


forced from her friends, and by the assistance of a wry-necked, swearing parson 
married to an atheistical wretch, whose life is a continued practice of all manner 
of vice and debauchery. And since the rvin of my relation, another lady of my 
acquaintance had like to have been trepanned in the following manner. — This 
lady had appointed to meet a gentlewoman at the Old Playhouse in Drury Lane, 
but extraordinary business prevented her comiag. Being alone when the play was 
done, she bade a boy call a coach for the city. One dressed like a gentleman 
helps her into it, and jumps in after her, ‘* Madam,” says he, ‘‘ this coach was 
called for me, and since the weather is so bad and there is no other I beg leave to 
bear you company ; I am going into the city and will set you down wherever you 
please.”” The lady begged to be excused, but he bade the coachman drive on. 
Being come to Ludgate Hill, he told her his sister who waited his coming, but 
five doors up the court, would go with her in two minutes, He went, and 
returned with his pretended sister, who asked her to step in one minute, and she 
would wait upon her in the coach, Deluded with the assurance of having his 
sister’s company, the poor lady foolishly followed her into the house, when 
instantly the sister vanished, and a tawny fellow in a black coat and black wig 
appeared, ‘* Madam, you are come in good time, the Doctor was just a-going !” 
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** The Doctor,” says she, horribly frighted, fearing it was a madhouse ; ‘‘ what has 
the Doctor to do with me?” ‘*To marry you to that gentleman; the Doctor has 
waited for you these three hours, and will be paid by you or that gentleman before 
you go!’’ ‘*That gentleman,” says she, recovering herself, ‘‘ is worthy a better 
fortune than mine,” and begged hard to be gone. But Dr. Wryneck swore she 
should be married ; or, if she would not, he would still have his fee, and register 
the marriage from that night. The lady finding she could not escape without 
money or a pledge, told them she liked the gentleman so well, she would certainly 
meet him to-morrow night, and gave them a ring as a pledge, which, says she, 
‘¢ was my mother’s gift on her death-bed, injoining that, if ever I married, it should 
be my wedding-ring.” By which cunning contrivance she was delivered from the 
black Doctor and his tawny crew. Some time after this I went with this lady and 
her brother in a coach to Ludgate Hill in the daytime, to see the manner of their 
picking up people to be married. As soon as our coach stopt near Fleet Bridge, 
up comes one of the myrmidons. ‘‘Madam,” says he, ‘‘ you want a parson!” 
‘¢ Who are you?” saysI. ‘*I am the clerk and register of the Fleet.’? ‘Show me 
the chapel.” At which comes a second, desiring me to go along with him. Says 
he, ** That fellow will carry you toa pedling alehouse.” Says a third, **‘ Gowith 
me, he will carry you to a brandy-shop.” In the interim comes the Doctor. 
‘* Madam,” says he, ‘Ill do your job for you presently!” ‘* Well, gentlemen,” 
says I, “since you can’t agree, and I can’t be married quietly, I’ll put it off till 
another time ;’’ so drove away. Learned Sirs, I wrote this in regard to the 
honour and safety of my own sex ; and if for our sakes you will be so good as to 
publish it, correcting the errors of a woman’s pen, you will oblige our whole sex, 
and none more than, Sir, 

Your constant reader and admirer, 


VIRTUOUS, 


The registers of the Fleet, are however, the mine to be worked by 
the antiquary or historian interested in this curious and not very flatter- 
ing chapter of our past social life. Let us turn over their unsavoury 
leaves and make a few extracts from the more startling and character- 
istic entries. Our friend Wigmore appears to have been, if a licensed 
priest, at least an unlicensed publican, for we read under date May 26, 
1738: 

“Yesterday, Daniel Wigmore, one of the parsons noted for 
marrying people within the Rules of the Fleet, was convicted before 
the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of selling spirituous liquors 
contrary to law.” 

Occasionally the Fleet parson was nothing more nor less than a 
common beggar. 

“On Friday last [December 19, 1746] was brought before Sir 
Joseph Hankey, at Guildhall, a man in a clergyman’s habit, for 
begging, which he made a common practice of: he was committed 
for further examination the next day, when it appeared he was a 
notorious idle fellow, and common cheat, having made use of that 
habit only to impose on the public ; as also to perform the office of 
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marrying several persons at the Fleet Prison ; whereupon he was 
committed to Bridewell to hard labour.” 
Here is a precious revelation of infamy : 

* On Tuesday, one Oates, a plyer for and clerk to weddings at 
the Bull and Garter, by the Fleet Gate, was bound over to appear at 
the next Sessions, for hiring one John Funnell, a poor boy (for half- 
a-guinea), that sells fruit on Fleet Bridge, to personate one John 
Todd, and to marry a woman in his name, which he accordingly did ; 
and the better to accomplish this piece of villany, the said Oates pro- 
vided a blind parson for that purpose.” 

In 1737 a Richard Weaver was indicted for bigamy, when the 
following evidence was given : 

Alice Allington. ‘‘On January 18, 1733-4, I was married to the 
prisoner at the Hand and Pen, in Fleet Lane, by the famous Doctor 
Gainham.” 

Prisoner. “T don’t know that woman for my wife. I know 
nothing about the wedding. I was fuddled over night, and next 
morning I found myself a-bed with a strange woman,—‘And who 
are you? how came you here ?’ says I,—‘O my dear,’ says she, ‘ we 
were marry’d last night at the Fleet.’” 

A remarkable entry shows that women were accustomed to pay 
men to become their temporary husbands in order to plead cover- 
ture to any action for debt. In the July of 1728 we find Josiah 
Welsh, a cordwainer of St. Giles’, Cambridge, marrying four women 
in fourteen months, each time, of course, changing his name! The 
entry then proceeds to add that there was paid to this precious in- 
dividual “two and sixpence for his trouble.” Thus comments one 
Dr. Gally upon this custom: “It is well known to be a common 
practice at the Fleet, and that there are men provided there, who 
have, each of them, within the compass of a year, married several 
women for this wicked purpose.” One further entry and we close 
the list; it shows how bitter was the penalty men had to pay for 
entering unconsciously into these unions. On May 16, 1733, Sir 
John Leigh, of Addington, Surrey, was married to Elizabeth Vade, of 
Bromley, Kent. Listen how the union took place. Vade goes with 
Sir John to London to attend a christening. He makes his victim 
drunk, takes him in a hackney coach to a lodging already engaged for 
the purpose he has in view, then sends for a Fleet parson and marries 
Sir John, a man between fifty and sixty years of age, to his [Vade’s] 
own daughter, “a girl about sixteen or seventeen years old, without 
any fortune, whom Sir John had scarce ever seen before.” We read: 
“Sir John Leigh by this marriage was placed entirely under the 
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influence of William Vade, the father of the bride, who obtained the 
control over his estates, and procured the execution of a will which 
was subsequently disputed in Chancery, and eventually the question 
was carried to the House of Lords.” With what result we know not. 

Though the Fleet was the most notorious spot in London where 
clandestine marriages were celebrated, it was not by any means the 
only place of resort patronised by the unconscious or secret votary of 
Hymen. In addition to the Fleet, with its chapel and taverns, where 
weddings freely took place, there were the King’s Bench Prison, the 
Mint, the Savoy, and the Chapel in Mayfair, presided over by the 
notorious Alexander Keith, who, according to Lord Orford,  con- 
structed a very bishopric of revenue.” It was at Mayfair Chapel that 
the Duke of Hamilton married the beautiful Miss Gunning “ with a 
ring of the bed-curtain at half an hour past twelve at night.” In the 
north and east of London there were also various haunts and chapels 
where similar marriages were suffered to be celebrated. 

It was impossible that as civilisation progressed the scandals 
arising from these clandestine unions could be permitted to con- 
tinue. Year after year the evil had been discussed in Parliament, 
but though reformers had brought in bills and amendments upon the 
subject nothing was practically done to redress the grievances com- 
plained of until the eighteenth century had entered upon its fifth 
decade. Then, in the year of grace 1753, Lord Hardwicke introduced 
a measure enacting that any person solemnising matrimony in any 
other than a church or public chapel without banns or licence 
should, on conviction, be adjudged guilty of felony, and be trans- 
ported for fourteen years; also, that all such marriages should be 
void. Strange to say, this reform bill encountered considerable 
hostility ; it was an attempt to interfere with the liberty of the 
subject, and of the two evils people preferred to be immoral than 
to be enslaved. Fox—whose own father had been married in the 
chapel of the Fleet—loudly declaimed against the measure, and was 
the hero of the hour withthe mob, who cheered his name to the echo. 

“Tt is well you are married,” writes Horace Walpole to Seymour 
Conway, who had married the widow of Lord Ailesbury. “ How 
would my Lady Ailesbury have liked to be asked in a parish church 
for three Sundays running? I really believe she would have worn 
her weeds for ever rather than have passed through so impudent a 
ceremony! What do you think? But you will want to know the 
interpretation of this preamble. Why, there is a new Bill, which 
under the notion of preventing clandestine marriages, has made such 
a general rummage and reform in the office of matrimony, that every 
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Strephon and Chloe, every Dowager and her H * * *, will have as 
many impediments and formalities to undergo as a treaty of peace. 
Lord Bath invented this Bill, but had drawn it so ill that the Chan- 
cellor was forced to draw a new one, and then grew so fond of his 
own creature that he has crammed it down the throats of both 
Houses, though they gave many a gulp before they could swallow it. 
The Duke of Bedford attacked it first with great spirit and mastery, 
but had little support, though the Duke of Newcastle did not vote.” 

- In spite, however, of all opposition and the sarcasm of the wits, 
the Marriage Act passed through both Houses, and was enrolled on 
the Statute Book; it was to take effect from March 25,1754. The 
Fleet parsons were in a towering rage at this interference with their 
vested interests, and with that most sensitive portion of the human 
frame—the trouser’s pocket. Henceforth there was to be a long 
farewell to fees, plyers, gin, and tobacco. ‘Damn the Bishops !” 
said the pious Dr. Keith, of Mayfair; ‘so they will hinder my marry- 
ing, will they ! Well, let ’em, but I’ll be revenged ; I'll buy two or 
three acres of ground, and, begad, /’// under-bury them ail/” ‘The 
Connoisseur, a sarcastic weekly paper of the time, knowing how sore 
Keith was on the subject, and how severely the Act would cripple 
his resources, took the matter up, and inserted a few kindly remarks 
purporting to come from the divine himself. ‘I received,” it writes, 
“a scheme from my good friend Dr. Keith, whose chapel the late 
Marriage Act has rendered useless on its original principles. The 
rev. gentleman, seeing that all husbands and wives are henceforward 
to be put up on sale, purposes shortly to open his chapel on a more 
new and fashionable plan. As the ingenious Messrs. Henson and 
Bever have lately opened in different quarters of the town reposi- 
tories for all horses to be sold by auction, Dr. Keith intends setting 
up a repository for all young males and females to be disposed of in 
marriage. From these studs (as the Doctor himself expresses it) a 
lady of beauty may be coupled to a man of fortune, and an old 
gentleman who has a colt’s tooth remaining may match himself with 
a tight young filly. ‘The Doctor makes no doubt but his chapel will 
turn out even more to his advantage on this new plan than on its 
first institution, provided he can secure his scheme to himself, and 
reap the benefits of it without interlopers from the F/eet. To prevent 
his design being pirated, he intends petitioning the Parliament that, 
as he has been so great a sufferer by the Marriage Act, the sole right 
of opening a repository of this sort may be vested in him, and that 
his place of residence in Mayfair may still continue the grand mart 
for marriages, 
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“Catalogue of Males and Females to be disposed of in Marriage 
to the best bidder, at Dr. Keith’s Repository in Mayfair. 

“ A young lady of £100,000 fortune—to be bid for by none under 
the degree of peers, or a commoner of at least treble the income. 

“ A homely thing who can read, write, cast accounts, and make an 
excellent pudding, This lot to be bid for by none but country 
parsons. 

** A very pretty young woman, but a good deal in debt; would be 
glad to marry a member of Parliament or a Jew. 

*‘ A blood of the first-rate, very wild, and has run loose all his life, 
but is now broke, and will prove very tractable. 

“Five Templars—all Irish. No one to bid for these lots of less 
than £10,000 fortune. 

“ Wanted, four dozen of young fellows, and one dozen of young 
women willing to marry to advantage—to go to Nova Scotia.” 

The chaplain of Mayfair regarded himself as the special and most 
injured victim of this measure, and published a pamphlet, which had 
an enormous circulation, entitled “ Observations on the Act for 
Clandestine Marriages.” A few of his remarks may be taken out of 
oblivion. “Happy is the wooing,” he writes, “that is not long 
a-doing ; is an old proverb and a very true one, but we shall have 
no occasion for it after the 25th day of March next, when we are 
commanded to read it backwards, and from that period (fatal indeed 
to old England !) we must date the declensions of the numbers of 
the inhabitants of England. . . . As I have married many thousands, 
and consequently have on those occasions seen the humour of the 
lower class of people, I have often asked the married pair how long 
they had been acquainted ; they would reply, some more, some less, 
but the generality did not exceed the acquaintance of a week, some 
only of a day, half a day, &c. . . . Another inconveniency which 
will arise from this Act will be, that the expense of being married 
will be so great, that few of the lower class of people can afford ; for 
I have often heard a Flete-parson say, that many have come to be 
married when they have had but half a crown in their pockets, and 
sixpence to buy a pot of beer, and for which they have pawned some 
of their cloaths. . . . I remember once on a time, I was at a public- 
house at Radcliff, which then was full of sailors and their girls, there 
there was fiddling, piping, jigging, and eating ; at length one of the 
tars starts up, and says ‘ D--—n ye, Jack, I'll be married just now ; 
I will have my partner. The joke took, and in less than two hours 
ten couple set out for the Flete. I staid their return. They 
returned in coaches; five women in each coach; the tars, some 
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running before, others riding on the coach-box, and others behind. 
The calvacade being over, the couples went up into an upper room, 
where they concluded the evening with great jollity. The next time 
I went that way, I called on my landlord and asked him concerning 
this marriage adventure: he at first stared at me, but recollecting, 
he said those things were so frequent, that he hardly took any notice 
of them ; for, added he, it is a common thing when a fleet comes 
in to have two or three hundred marriages in a week’s time, among 
the sailors.” 

As is always the case, the interval between when a Bill is passed 
and when it becomes law was fully availed of in taking every advan- 
tage to commit the offences the measure was to prevent. Never was 
marrying and giving in marriage doing such a brisk trade in the 
Fleet and at Mayfair Chapel as during the months which preceded 
the coming into operation of the Hardwicke Act. On the 24th of 
March no less than two hundred and seventeen marriages took place 
between eleven and six in the Fleet. It was the last day for the 
celebration of the Fleet weddings. Whilst Lord Hardwicke’s Bill 
was under discussion, the Grud Street Journal humorously suggested 
the following amendments : / 

“When two young thoughtless fools, having no visible way to 
maintain themselves, nor any thing to begin the world with, resolve 
to marry and be miserable : let it be deemed Jetty larceny. 

“ If a younger brother marries an old woman purely for the sake 
of a maintenance : let it be called sed/-preservation. 

** When a rich old fellow marries a young wench in her full bloom, 
it shall be death without benefit of clergy. 

** When two old creatures that can hardly hear one another 
speak, and cannot propose the least comfort to themselves in the 
thing, yet marry together to be miserable, they shall be deemed non 
compos, and sent to a mad-house. 

**When a lady marries her servant, or a gentleman his cook- 
maid (especially if there are children by a former marriage), they 
both shall be ¢vansported for fourteen years. 

“When a man has had one bad wife and buried her, and yet will 
marry a second, it shall be deemed jé/o de se, and he shall be buried 
in the highway accordingly. 

* And when a man or woman marries to the disinheriting of their 
children, let them suffer as in cases of High Treason.” 

For several years after the passing of this Act a method was, 
however, found to evade its enactments. We read that at South- 
ampton vessels “were always ready to carry on the trade of smuggling 
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weddings, which, for the price of five guineas, transport contraband 
goods into the land of matrimony.” And who has not heard of the 
last of the species of Fleet parson, he who solemnised clandestine 
weddings at Gretna Green? 

As we wander through the echoing halls of history and study the 
votive tablets hung upon its walls, in grateful recognition for such 
reforms as have been inspired by religion, prompted by education, 
or demanded by civilisation, in very truth among the most con- 
spicuous of them should be the offering which commemorates the 


abolition of the Fleet marriages. 
ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
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RAVENS. 


OST persons have faint ideas on the habits of ravens. Not 

a few merely know them as the sabie birds which fed the 

prophet in the wilderness, and are helpless from sheer ignorance in 
solving the celebrated riddle of “ Alice in Wonderland,” “ Why is a 
raven like a writing-desk?” ‘The poets deem ravens obscene, ill- 
omened, carrion-eating fowl. No artist ever painted a battle or the 
march of an army without them, and, if the time be winter and snow 
has fallen upon the battle-field, ravens are, it must be confessed, 
effective adjuncts, as Verestchagin found them. Perhaps the farmer 
would hardly hold the bird in equal esteem, as he connects it with the 
slaughter of his sickly sheep, and tells grim tales how ravens invariably 
pick out the eyes of any weakling among the flocks and next devour 
its entrails, and, supposing he fell on the mountain side in a fit, 
would do the same kind office with equal nonchalance for himself. 
Etymology declares that the bird’s name has no connection with the 
verb to “ ravin,” being derived in reality from its hoarse croak, a root 
KRAP which underlies the word raven in all modern languages ; and 
yet the verb well expresses the marauding nature of the raven. A 
jackdaw or a crow is thievish ; a raven is thievish with the addition 
of violence. Its habits may be studied in many an inn-yard (for 
hostlers, from some recondite reason—is it because hostler is derived 
from oat-stealer ?—love to keep it as a pet), where it speedily becomes 
tame, bold, and defiant. It takes what it chooses from the poultry, 
digs its tremendous beak into children’s unprotected calves, domineers 
over the stable cats, and ruffles up its feathers and shows fight to all 
strange dogs. It forms an excellent type of the bully, disappearing 
as soon as its master appears with a pitch-fork, and retiring for 
the next hour to sulk behind the old coach which forms an excellent 
roosting-place in the hen house. Considering the black character 
which it has obtained, it is not surprising that the raven is diminishing 
in numbers everywhere in Great Britain. Its existence is incom- 
patible with regular farming, nor can it bear the advance of population 
upon its old haunts. It is the largest fowl that in many places the 
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young farmer armed with a gun licence can shoot. The spread of 
game-preserving, too, has proved very fatal to the raven. It is the 
first victim to fall to the keeper, and what is far worse for the race of 
ravens than mere shooting is the tearing down of their nest. That 
building place, the abode, it may be, of many generations of 
ravens, is too often deserted forthwith. The larger, indeed, a 
bird is, the sooner does it succumb to the advance of civilisation. 
The bustard is a familiar example of this, and the raven is certainly 
no exception tothe rule. At the same time, in wild and unfrequented 
districts a plea may well be put in for the raven. In such localities 
its ravages are infinitesimal compared with the great extent of land 
which is necessarily free from ravens. No greater ornament can be 
seen than the raven sweeping across a rocky valley or croaking from 
a pinnacle of its windy home. It intensifies the gloom of such scenes 
and accentuates their picturesqueness. 

A Darwinian, speculating on the genealogy of the raven, might 
well be tempted to view it as but a late development of the carrion 
crow. It possesses, he might say, the latter’s fierceness and cunning 
greatly augmented, while its larger proportions are a sign how Nature 
is ever evolving a greater perfection in her handiwork. Unfortunately 
for such theorists, so long ago as Noah its evil qualities were known. 
It is indeed no development of villainy suited to these latter days. 
Song and fable tell how from the earliest ages and with the most pri- 
mitive people the raven has ever been the incarnation of treacherous 
wickedness. And yet its life (like that of its little brother the jackdaw) 
has a milder side at times. It will eat the dead fish and insects that 
lie, a welcome flotsam for it, at the water’s edge. Inland, Professor 
Newton says, it even condescends at times to eat grain. Its domestic 
life, too, is in the main irreproachable. No more faithful and devoted 
pair of birds can anywhere be found than a pair of ravens, and their 
nest is tended with affectionate care when nurslings inhabit it. In 
Herefordshire indeed the proverb runs that “a raven always dines off 
a young one on Easter Sunday ;” this, however, we take to mean 
not an exhibition of parental cannibalism (the bird need not be 
painted blacker than it really is), but a picturesque method of 
saying that the raven builds and hatches very early in the year, which 
indeed is true. When a nest is attacked, the old birds stay by it and 
defend their progeny to the last. We were told by an old man that, 
in his younger days, he once for half a crown climbed a raven’s tree 
and took the nestlings, but it was at imminent risk of his life. One 
of the old ones attacked him on his descent, and, although he could 
luckily preserve his eyes by keeping his face close to the tree, it so 
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buffeted him with its powerful wings that it nearly made him lose 
his hold and fall. When he did reach the ground he found himself 
black and blue, and a mass of bruises for days. In short, that, he 
said, was the hardest half-crown that he ever earned. Readers of 
White’s “Selborne” will remember the raven’s tree with a huge 
excrescence beyond which none of the village youth could climb, and 
which was tenanted for years by a pair of ravens. At length the wood 
was ordered to be felled. “It was in the month of February, when 
these birds usually sit. The saw was applied to the butt, the wedges 
were inserted into the opening, the woods echoed to the heavy blows 
of the beetle or mallet, the tree nodded to its fall, but still the dam 
sat on. At last, when it gave way, the bird was flung from her nest, 
and, though her parental affection deserved a better fate, was whipped 
down by the twigs which brought her dead to the ground.” When a 
big trout is caught by a fisherman in one favourite pool, ina night or 
two the position will invariably be held by another ; so is it with the 
raven. If one of a pair be shot the survivor speedily obtains a new 
mate. At Belmont, near Hereford, it is still remembered how more 
than forty years ago a gamekeeper exterminated the race. He shot 
both the old birds, and, climbing up to the nest, killed the four little 
ones. No raven has since frequented that park. In fact, the raven 
is year by year becoming a scarcer bird in England. It is well nigh 
driven from its breeding-places in trees, but manages to hold its own 
on rocks, especially on those facing the sea. There it appears to 
make its last stand against all-destroying man. Not so long ago an 
ornithologist offered half a crown to any gamekeeper or country 
dweller who could point out an instance of a raven building in a tree 
throughout one of the western counties of England. The reward 
was never claimed. 

Seebohm, in his travels in European Siberia, found the raven 
almost universally diffused throughout Northern Europe, ranging as 
far north in the valley of the Petchora as 68° latitude. It is also 
spread over North America, but is not seen in Africa or in China 
and Japan, where a closely allied species (corvus japonensis) takes its 
place.! It does not breed in the Scilly Isles, but in a few places 
along the Cornish cliffs. A few pairs may yet be found on some of 
the Yorkshire fells, perhaps: a solitary pair in Cleveland. We have 
noticed them in the Lake district, and the last we remember seeing 
were a pair which flew across a lonely valley in the north of Suther- 
landshire, croaking loudly as we disturbed “their ancient solitary 
reign.” Like the Red Indians, as man presses onwards, the more do 

1 Siberia in Europe, p. 53. 
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they fall back. As a species, ravens in Great Britain are speedily 
doomed to destruction. They will follow the great auk. 

The bird’s glorious time was during the rule of Scandinavia over 
the seas. The raven was then chosen as their standard, and well did 
the craft, the sudden dash, the calculating cruelty of the bird type 
the same qualities in the vagrant vikings and their followers who 
landed suddenly on some defenceless coast, and, advancing, gave all 
they met to fire and slaughter. While Odin, great All-Father, sat on 
his throne, with two wolves at his feet, two ravens, called Thought 
and Mind, perched on his shoulders. Many are the traces of the 
raven banner left on the place names of the north-east by these 
Scandinavian rovers: Ravendales, Ravenshills, Ravenspurn—swept 
away now like this old sea-valiant race itsel/—Ravenstoke, Ravens- 
den, Ravenscleugh, and the like. When the bird is extinct, these 
will testify to its old fame. Will sheep and young partridges in 
those not far distant days still tremble at the thought of the black 
marauder who used to bring a cruel death to so many of their 
ancestors, just as our children hide their heads under the clothes as 
they remember the names of ghosts and fairies, Blue Beard and 
Loupgarou? No more interesting suggestion could be made to the 
physiologist. 

Much of Poe’s fame comes from his poem on “ The Raven ”—the 


Ghastly, grim, and ancient raven, wandering from the nightly shore. 


Those who from his own paper on the subject are aware of the 
genesis of this poem recognise in it sound and little more. It is a 
fantasia composed on one string; ‘nevermore,” and the words, 
* floor, Lenore, door, implore, o’er, yore, before,” and others, are 
mere tonic variations. In short, the whole poem is like Macbeth’s 
view of life—as “ full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” The 
sacred name of poet cannot be given to a merely musical collection 
of rhymes and assonances. In reality these are quite secondary 
adjuncts of the poetry, only useful to clothe the poet’s beautiful ideas, 
which are entirely lacking in “ The Raven.” Christopher North is to 
our mind much more of a poet when, in prose which once read can 
never be forgotten, in that Third Canticle of his “In His Aviary,” 
he treats so exquisitely of the raven. Here, at all events, the bird was 
studied from nature ; an ornithologist’s as well as a poet’s eyes were 
upon it, as it croaked from its rock pinnacle at smelling afar off the 
scent of death before that compassionate doom had actually visited 
some ailing lamb. And whose fancy but Wilson’s could ever 
expatiate on the Scotch raven’s iniquities thus?—“ Certain it is, at 
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least so men say, that he is aware of the deathbeds and the funerals, 
Often does he flap his wings against door and window of hut, when 
the wretch within is in extremity, or, sitting on the heather roof, 
croaks horror into the dying dream.” But Nemesis in due time, it 
may be after the lapse of a hundred years (for so long is the raven 
fabled to live), lights even upon the long-lived raven. “ Dying 
ravens hide themselves from daylight in burial-places among the 
rocks, and are seen hobbling into their tombs, as if driven thither by 
a flock of fears, and crouching under a remorse that disturbs instinct, 
even as if it were conscience. So sings and says the Celtic super- 
stition, muttered to us in a dream, adding that there are raven 
ghosts, great black bundles of feathers, for even in the forest, night- 
hunting in famine for prey, emitting a last feeble croak at the 
approach of dawn, and then all at once invisible.” 

We have often thought what grim banquets the ravens of the 
Black Mountains on the borders of Wales must have had in the old 
days when perpetual warfare was cherished between the Welsh and 
their Herefordshire neighbours. Many a skirmish hand to hand, 
many an arrow fired at a chance into the disorderly mob of 
marauders from the other side of the mountains, if it did nothing 
else, left booty behind for the ravens of the mountain side. Their 
children still maintain a precarious existence among these old moun- 
tain fastnesses. A sportsman some years since, on turning a corner 
of the Black Mountains, shot one raven which measured 3 feet 
3 inches from tip to tip of the extended wings. Poison and cartridges 
are now, however, making sad work of these fine birds. Black as 
they now are both in plumage and character, Jewish folklore tells 
that they were originally white, and were turned black for their de- 
ceitful behaviour ; also that the raven flies in a crooked course and not 
direct like other birds, because it was cursed by Noah.' In Germany 
witches are believed to ride on ravens, and if any man wish to 
render himself an unerring shot, he has only to swallow the hearts of 
three ravens after they have been burnt and reduced to powder. 
The raven-stone is endowed with wonderful talismanic power. The 
best way to obtain it is to take an egg from a raven’s nest, boil it 
hard, and replace it. Then the old bird will bring the much-coveted 
stone from the sea to her own nest. But we must not lose ourselves 
or our readers amid the intricacies of folklore upon the raven. It is 
hoped that landed proprietors, tenants, intelligent and retired gentle- 
men and others, on reading of the raven’s gradual but sure extinction, 
will extend to it a measure of forbearance. It is too fine a bird 


' Swainson, Folklore of Birds, p. 89. 
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to be thoughtlessly trapped and massacred by order of the keeper or 
his myrmidons. As in the case of the bustard, so a distinct interest 
will have departed from our crags and woodlands when the raven is 
exterminated. His cunning is the only quality that preserves him at 
present from the keeper’s delicate attentions in the way of eggs 
flavoured with strychnine, and the still more deadly gun. Yet the raven 
boasts a long ancestry and many associations ; and, in spite of his 
ill character, all country-lovers and ornithologists will grieve sincerely 
when the newspapers announce in triumph that the last raven in the 
land has succumbed to the wiles of the game-preservers or angry 


farmer. 
M. G. WATKINS. 
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SARAH FIELDING: 


BLIVION has odd caprices, and in literature, as in the world at 
large, we are sometimes at a loss when we try to discern the 
definite unfitness which has interfered with survival. Sarah Fielding, 
praised—and justly praised—in her lifetime by Richardson on the 
one hand, and by her brother, Henry Fielding, on the other, is pro- 
bably not known at this moment to a dozen readers. She has be- 
come one of those writers whose good things any man may steal 
without fear of detection. Yet the good things are plentiful, and 
any leisurely reader may find it very much worth his while to 
bestow a few hours upon “ David Simple” or “ Ophelia,” or even the 
“ Familiar Letters.” Leisurely, however, he must be; and he will 
do well to bear in mind the observation made by Dr. Johnson upon 
a greater than Sarah Fielding. ‘Why, sir,” said the Doctor, “if you 
were to read Richardson for the story your impatience would be so 
much fretted that you would hang yourself.” Miss Fielding is not, 
indeed, as long-winded as her admired friend Richardson (it is only 
the immortals who can be that, and survive), but she has the com- 
fortable prolixity of her day, and is by no means in a hurry to get on 
to the next incident. It is for the sprightly narrative, the happy 
phrase, the ironical turn of mind, that these volumes are worth 
reading. 

The record of Miss Fielding’s life is scanty. She was the sister 
(not the half-sister) of Henry Fielding, and was four years his junior, 
being born in1711. She says herself, in a preface, that she began to 
write because she was poor, and her epitaph seems to suggest that 
at some time of her life she was engaged in teaching. This allusion, 
however, may possibly refer to the translation of Xenophon which she 
is reported to have made. She and one of her sisters were friends of 
Richardson and are mentioned in his correspondence. The enmity felt 
by him towards her brother does not seem to have involved her in 
quarrel with either of them. Henry Fielding, in his prefaces to two of 
her books, speaks with pride and affection of his sister, and with a con- 
viction—apparently quite sincere—of her great talent. 
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“ David Simple” was published in 1744 (two years after “ Joseph 
Andrews ”), as the work of “a Lady.” The nature of the story is ex- 
plained by its full title, which runs thus: “The Adventures of David 
Simple, containing an Account of his Travels through the Cities of 
London and Westminster in search of a real Friend.” David Simple is 
cheated of his inheritance, and driven from his home by his brother. 
He takes refuge with an uncle. “ And there, for some time,” says 
the author, “I will leave him to his own private sufferings, lest it 
should be thought I am so ignorant as not to know the proper time 
of forsaking people.” The brother is exposed, the property reco- 
vered, and a marriage arranged between the now prosperous David 
and a young lady with whom he isin love. He shortly afterwards 
overhears her debating with a friend whether or no she shall jilt him 
in favour of an elderly and repulsive, but wealthier suitor. He flies 
from the house, leaving the lady “in all the misery which attends a 
woman who has many things to wish but knows not positively which 
she wishes most.” He now begins his search for “a person who 
could be trusted, one capable of being a real friend ; whose every 
action proceeded either from obedience to the Divine Will, or from 
the delight he took in doing good ; who could not see another’s suf- 
ferings without pain, nor his troubles without sharing them. In 
short, one whose agreeableness swayed his inclinations to love him, 
and whose mind was so good that he could never blame himself for 
so doing.” He meets many persons whose outward appearance 
and professions are completely at variance with their inner selves, 
and his candid mind is filled with new amazement on each fresh 
occasion. This opposition of candour and sincerity to artificiality 
and pretence is Miss Fielding’s favourite, almost her only, theme. 
Sham, affectation, hypocrisy, these were to her, as to her brother, 
the true object of satire. Probably there was in both brother and 
sister a natural bias; and, probably also, this bias was confirmed, 
and, as it were, crystallised in both by Henry Fielding’s express 
declaration in “Joseph Andrews,” that affectation was the one 
source of the ridiculous. The sister, however, is not satisfied merely 
to shoot Folly as it flies, by way of pastime. She desires, like a true 
disciple of Richardson, to preach a useful moral. But if the aim is the 
aim of Richardson, the observing eye and the recording hand are 
those of Fielding, but of a female Fielding who knows women better 
than men, and feels few things so keenly as the cruel and helpless 
position of an intelligent girl in poverty and dependence. Like many 
another female novelist, she is apt to depict her men as more gentle 
and easily influenced than her women, and her women as more rea- 
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sonable and clear-sighted than her men. Nearly all the bitter sayings 
in “ David Simpie” and “ Ophelia ”—and there are many of them— 
are put into the mouths of women. It is Cynthia, the dependent 
**companion” of a certain Lady D., who says to David that fine 
ladies cannot, she thinks, “well be liable to the curse attending 
Eve’s transgression, as they do not enjoy the benefit proposed 
by it of knowing good from evil.” She, too, it is who says that, “as 
we are born in a country where there is no such thing as publick 
legal slavery, people lay plots to draw in others to be their slaves 
with the pretence of having an affection for them.” Cynthia comes 
nearer than any person whom David has yet met to his notion of a 
friend ; he helps her to escape from her bondage, and by-and-by 
offers her marriage. She refuses him, but they remain friends, and 
finally cement their friendship by marrying respectively a highly 
deserving brother and sister, called Valentine and Camilla. The 
raptures of the double betrothal are, however, spared, Miss Fielding 
remarking, much in her brother’s fashion, “‘I shall not dwell minutely 
on this portion of my hero’s life, for I have too much regard for my 
readers to make them third persons to lovers.” It is this admirable 
air of moderation, of tolerance, of kindly irony, this humorous 
humanity of view, which, combining with a style at once noble 
and easy, has made the works of Henry Fielding classic ; and it is 
curious to note these same qualities mingling in his sister, with a wit 
that is distinctively feminine (a wit like in kind to that of Miss 
Austen or Miss Ferrier), and with a moral earnestness that continually 
verges on the didactic. Her best sentences, however, appear to me 
absolutely indistinguishable from the work of her brother, and fully 
explain the ascription to him of the anonymous novel. What critic, 
for instance, except from acquaintance with the texts, would hesitate 
to set down this phrase as Fielding’s : “ This young woman was one of 
those sort of people who had been bred up to get her living by hard 
work. She had been taught never to keep company with any man but 
him she intended to marry, nor to get drunk or steal, for if she gave 
way to those things (besides that they were great sins) she would cer- 
tainly come to be hanged ; which as she had an utter aversion to, she 
went on in an honest way and never intented to depart from it.” 
The “ History of Ophelia” lacks the sprightly charm, the cheerful 
optimism of “ David Simple.” The scenes are darker ; the central 
interest more serious and more painful, and the close by no means so 
unhesitatingly joyful. Yet, in some points the second novel is at 
least the equal of the first. The sketches of character are as lively 
as ever, the epigrams are perhaps even more numerous, and the 
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narrative is comparatively free from intrusive Cervantic episodes. It 
is the heroine this time whose innocence and sincerity are contrasted 
with the falsehoods of a corrupt society. The story is that of Lovelace 
and Clarissa over again ; but, with a heroine unsuspicious of her 
danger, and with a hero less practised in wickedness, and capable of 
being turned from his design. Ophelia has been brought up by an 
aunt in absolute seclusion, and has lived without any other com- 
panion in simplicity and complete ignorance of evil. A young 
nobleman, Lord Dorchester, accidentally discovers their cottage, 
and shortly afterwards carries off Ophelia. He takes her to London, 
where she passes for his ward, and introduces her to a certain Lady 
Palestine, a relation of his, at whose house she begins to see ‘‘ the 
polite world.” Her determined sincerity exposes her to a good deal 
of misconstruction, but she perseveres. “I have learnt,” she says, 
for the story is written in the first person, “that nothing is a crime in 
polite circles but poverty and prudence. A person who cannot con- 
tribute to the follies of others may perhaps be pardoned if she only 
complies with them ; but if she attempts to be rational she must not 
hope for forgiveness.” Her open friendliness towards one Sir Charles 
Goodall excites Lord Dorchester’s jealousy ; and, after writing her 
an angry letter in which he renounces her for ever, he goes away. 
Ophelia, amazed and distressed beyond measure, falls ill, and only 
recovers her health on his return. But jealousy still appears to her 
an inexplicable sentiment, the rather that: “By what I could learn, 
the general practice of deceit makes people appear so much better at 
first than on a long acquaintance they prove to be, that to continue 
to love them rather than to cease to do so should be termed incon- 
stancy.” 

The ill-starred Ophelia is presently abducted a second time—on 
this occasion by a jealous rival—and imprisoned in an old castle in 
the country where she sees only a few rustic squires and their wives. 
The brief sketch of “country society” is of a kind to make the 
gloomiest pessimist rejoice in having at least been born out of reach 
of the eighteenth-century squirearchy. It represents a group among 
whom Squire Western would have been quite in keeping. Ophelia 
escapes by the assistance of a clergyman, and soon afterwards is taken 
by Lady Palestine to Tunbridge Wells. Her ignorance of etiquette 
permitting her to dance with Lord Dorchester after refusing another 
partner, leads to impertinent speeches and a duel. Readers of “ Eve- 
lina” will remember in that novela precisely similar incident. There 
is indeed a curious parallelism throughout the two stories ; a likeness 
in unlikeness, which deserves a moment’s consideration. In each a 
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simple-minded heroine is brought suddenly from a country seclusion 
into “society ;” in each she passes from place to place, and from one 
set of company to another, and in each she is the recorder and cen- 
surer. Sentences might sometimes be transferred from one novel to 
the other without any perceptible jar. The description, for instance, 
of a lady who “lived in a perfect convulsion of civility” would come 
as naturally from Evelina as from Ophelia. Yet the essential spirit 
of each author differs completely from that of the other. Miss 
Fielding is a moralist, while Miss Burney is content to be a satirist. 
“ Evelina” is a comedy throughout ; even the heroine excites our 
sympathy chiefly by her discomfiture in laughable situations. But 
“ Ophelia” is nearer to being a tragedy ; the distress of virtue and 
sincerity at the contact of vice and falsehood is not a comic theme ; 
and it is only in accessory details chat the ridiculous can find a 
place. 

I have used the word “ tragedy,” but I do not mean that there is 
anything dramatic about the talent which “ Ophelia” exhibits. On 
the contrary, it shows a lack of nearly all the specifically dramatic 
gifts. Feelings and motives are understood ; Miss Fielding’s ad- 
mirers are not far wrong in praising her knowledge of the human 
heart ; but there is little real display of character. Lord Dorchester, 
with his vacillations, his jealousy, his remorse, and his eventual 
reform, is the nearest of all her persons to living humanity ; perhaps, 
indeed, we do at the end know him as well as Ophelia herself does. 
There is, however, one passage in which wounded affection and 
righteous indignation strike out a dramatic spark. It is the speech 
of Ophelia when he appeals to her afresh after she has found him out 
and left him. “That I love you,” I replied, “I am much too well 
convinced by painful experience, but you have so forfeited my esteem 
that I cannot comply with your proposal. I could not be happy if I 
was married to you, consequently should not make you so. Your 
passion for me is the same as it was ; all the difference is in the com- 
panions of it. While accompanied by hope, you know how little I 
was obliged to you for it ; now despair has taken its place ; it has 
blinded you, and I believe you think your affection all you say it is, 
» - + I have lost all my confidence in you, and detest the rest of your 
nation. I will go where I shall be excluded from mankind, where 
virtue makes every action open and intelligible ; there I am capable 
of living happily without learning the arts that here hide every real 
thought. If this resolution is painful to you, make it likewise bene- 
ficial ; trust me, so corrupt a people cannot be taught virtue but by 
suffering. Affliction will purify a heart perverted by education and 
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custom ; it takes off the varnish from glaring vices, and shows them 
in their own dark colours. If you really suffer, consider to what it is 
owing ; learn to hate vice, which as certainly carries its punishment 
as virtue does its reward along with it. But why shouldI think you 
can suffer long enough to do good? Your heart is not made like 
mine, therefore I cannot judge of it.” That last outcry following 
upon the suppressed bitterness of the would-be unimpassioned moral- 
ising, strikes suddenly home with the quick stroke of genius. If 
Sarah Fielding had written many such pages as these her works would 
surely not have lain to-day labelled by every compiler of handbooks 
with the epitaph “ forgotten.” 

At last, even Ophelia’s aunt pleads the lover’s cause, and to her 
Ophelia listens. “I arraigned his principles and conduct with more 
severity, I believe, for finding he had an advocate, for I felt a 
satisfaction in hearing him a little excused . . . Her opinion gave 
a sanction to my yielding ; I could call my weakness obedient.” So 
she yields, and “ Lord Dorchester’s excessive joy made me feel that 
pleasure in my consent which reason had denied me.” He on his 
part gave her aunt “every assurance that could make her easy, and, 
what is more extraordinary, he fulfilled them all, and rendered the 
rest of our lives a scene of bliss. . . . Mine was a dangerous trial, 
and I think my imprudence in making it deserved a punishment 
rather than a reward ; which has increased my gratitude to Heaven 
for a state of happiness by no means merited.” 

The “ Familiar Letters between the characters of David Simple,” in 
spite of Fielding’s admirable preface and his five witty letters (all of 
which, together with the preface to ‘‘ David Simple,” might with 
advantage appear in any future edition of his works), is not as good 
a book as either of the novels. It contains, indeed, many epigram- 
matic phrases, and happy sketches of character, but the moral 
tendency asserts itself more and more, and a reader who knows his 
“Tatler” and “ Spectator” may be excused for turning the pages very 
negligently, and even for pausing with most interest upon those which 
contain the list of subscribers, and the number of “sets” for which 
they had put down their names. We find here, as we might expect 
to find : “ Ralph Allen, Esq.”—the traditional Allworthy of “Tom 
Jones,” the “ Humble Allen” of Pope, who “did good by stealth, 
and blushed to find it fame.” He takes no less than five sets, all on 
“royal paper.” “Mrs. Teresa Blunt” subscribes for two. The 
second, perhaps, may have been for her sister Martha, the faithful 
and patient friend of Pope. Another name catches the eye as we 
turn over the catalogue—a name more familiar than those of all the 
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dead and gone dignitaries of Church and State—* The Reverend 
Dr. Primrose ;” and for a moment we please ourselves with the 
fancy that the Vicar of Wakefield, too, laid down his guinea for Miss 
Fielding’s “ Familiar Letters,” and carried them home for the edifica- 
tion of Olivia and Sophia. 

These rather didactic, and essentially undramatic, volumes contain 
a couple of lively little dialogues, whose authorship is not stated. 
They are not Miss Fielding’s own ; and presumably they are not her 
brother’s, since they are not mentioned as his with the five letters 
preceding. They have, however, a distinct family resemblance as to 
the turn. of humour and the point of view, and we may venture 
perhaps to guess that they were written by one of those other sisters 
of whom we find casual mention. Whether this be so or no, they 
were certainly written by some one with a pretty knack of presenting 
character in dialogue. The persons who discourse on Fashion are 
four, an old gentleman, his daughters, and Mr. Prim, amercer. The 
conversation is opened by “ Miss :” 

- “Oh, Mr. Prim, that is the sweetest silk—well, it is prodigious 
pretty—’tis quite charming. 

Old Gentleman. Shall I buy it for you ? 

Miss. Do, Papa, do ; buy it this moment. 

O. G. Agreed, provided you'll promise me not to make it up this 
twelvemonth. 

Miss. Oh! dear Papa! atwelvemonth! A twelvemonth hence 
twill be frightful. 

O. G. You mean, I suppose, that ’twill rot by keeping, and fritter 
away ? 

Prim, On my honour, sir, twill be as strong a year hence as ’tis 
now. 

O. G. Then I imagine the colours will fade? 

Prim, Not the least, sir, I assure you. 

O. G. Then, pray, my dear, how is it possible for the same 
individual thing, without the least alteration, to be charming now, 
and frightful a year hence? 

Miss. La! Papa! why, you are so comical—you know ’twill be 
out of fashion, and then ’twill be hideous for any creature to be seen 
in it. 

After a little inquiry into this strange state of things, the old 
gentleman remarks : 

It should seem then, Mr. Prim, that this same thing called 
Fashion was something prone to perpetual mutation. 

Prim. 1 can’t say as to that, sir, but to be sure the fashions are 
always changing.” 
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The Socratic parent inquires whether two and two, which to-day 
make four, yesterday made three, or possibly to-morrow may make 
five. To which Mr. Prim replies that his Honour is so jocose ; and 
Miss observes that Papa is sometimes the merriest creature. Papa 
proceeds to point out that honesty and dishonesty, food and poison, 
are never interchangeables, and delivers some very sage observations 
upon the follies of fashion. He then departs, and Mr. Prim says to 
the daughter : 

“Indeed, Miss, your papa—poor gentleman! Upon my word, 
those mathematics—I feared what ’twould come to—indeed you 
should have some advice. 

Miss. No danger, Mr. Prim, I hope. Papa is indeed sometimes 
vastly whimsical, but he soon comes to himself—he’ll be well again 
to-morrow. You may leave the silk, though, for I’m determined to 
have it.” 

Mr. Prim declares himself eternally “ obligated,” and the dialogue 
closes. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK, 








QUININE AND 1TS ROMANCE. 


ANY a romance could be written of botanists in their self- 
denying devotion to plants and flowers. Linnzeus’s life is 
one ceaseless heroism, in which his love of certain plants amounted 
almost to a worship. His falling down on his knees on Putney 
Heath, when he first saw the gorse in bloom, and thanking God for 
having created so beautiful a flower, is widely known, and poets have 
vied with each other in setting the incident to fitting verse. Of an 
earlier botanist the same, or nearly the same, story is told; so that 
we can only suppose that in this department of science sentiment of 
a certain kind asserts itself more readily than in some others. At all 
events, the records are alive with instances of perseverance and 
devotion such as cannot be surpassed, if they can be equalled, in 
other walks. When Jussieu, the famous French botanist, for ex- 
ample, was bringing a seedling of the Lebanon cedar from Syria to 
Marseilles, the ship ran so short of water that the passengers were 
limited to half a glass a day. Jussieu shared his half with his plant, 
and, thanks to his self-denial and his generous enthusiasm, it reached 
Paris in safety, and lived to be a hundred years old and eighty feet 
high. 

But it is in the case of plants directly associated with the art of 
healing that we can find the most exciting records ; for here the 
chivalry and heroism are fed, so to speak, from a double source— 
the desire for the extension of scientific knowledge, and the passion 
for the welfare of mankind. The thirst for knowledge and the 
impulse of beneficence support each other, and the man of science 
becomes a minister, a missionary of love and healing, claiming our 
admiration in the one aspect, our love and our gratitude in the 
other. 

There is no tree whose story is more interesting than the 
chinchona, or quinine-yielding tree. Jussieu, too, figures prominently 
in its history. Unfortunately his devotion and self-denial did not avail 
him in this case, as they did in that of the cedar, else the chapter we 
are now to write would not have been so deeply interesting, so stirring, 
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because so full ofadventure. “The many fail, the one succeeds,” sings 
the Laureate; and the record of failure, as in so many other instances, 
is more fascinating than that of easily-achieved success could possibly 
have been. It has been said, indeed, that the story of the efforts to 
accomplish the naturalisation of the chinchona tree in different coun- 
tries, so as to ensure a plentiful and continuous supply of the iivalu- 
able bark, is perhaps the most striking in the records of scientific 
travel. 

All know the virtues of quinine, and many have good cause to 
think of it gratefully. The medical practitioners of temperate 
climates find in the various preparations from the chinchona tree 
valuable remedies for many severe and trying diseases ; but in the 
tropics they are simply indispensable in the treatment of malarial 
fever and other affections common there. No one would think of 
going on a long journey in India without a bottle of quinine in his 
valise ; and it is not too much to say that if deprived of chinchona 
bark we could not keep a European force in India, and even native 
troops and police would have to be withdrawn from various unhealthy 
stations at which they are now placed. Livingstone and other 
travellers in Central Africa have celebrated the manifold virtues of 
quinine ; and one of the most exciting incidents in the records 
of more recent travel is that of Schweinfurth, the great German 
explorer, in Africa, among the Monbuttos and Pigmies, when he lost 
almost the whole of his property by fire—scientific instruments 
among the rest. But the most important of all to him was his 
quinine, as he tells us ; and how often he thought of it with regretful 
sorrow and with fear in the remarkable journey which, stripped of 
everything, he nevertheless persevered in, preserving his measure- 
ments and a knowledge of latitude by carefully pacing, and counting 
his paces as he walked. Thomas de Quincey, in his “ Confessions,” 
magnifying the merits of his favourite drug, opium, while as yet he 
had not felt its woes, speaks of ecstasies “ having become portable, 
and might be corked in a pint bottle; happiness bought for a penny and 
carried in the waistcoat pocket, and peace of mind sent down by the 
mail coach.” So quinine enables us to say that health and joy in 
malarious Eastern latitudes may be carried about corked up ina little 
phial, and what proves a more powerful agency than an army of 
doctors in the corner of a knapsack ! 

Strange it is that the chinchona trees—natives of the mountainous 
forests of South America—should be of such importance in the 
maintenance of our Eastern Empire, in the opening up of interior 
Africa, and, indirectly, in the extension in these parts of civilisation 
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and Christianity! Stranger still, however, that a plant whose rare 
virtues had been practically known for centuries (for doubtless the 
medicineemen of the ancient Indian tribes had found out that 
virtue was to be extracted from the chinchona bark) should have 
been left so long neglected, or but very partially applied to mitigate 
sufferings that had smitten down annually thousands on thousands of 
men and women. Mr. Markham, it is true, infers from the fact that 
no reference is made to it by Yuca Garcilasso nor by Acosta in the 
lists of Indian medicines that it was unknown in the time of the 
Incas, but the fact of its absence there might be accounted for in 
another way. 

Notwithstanding the great and permanent importance and interest 
of the subject, we believe that few comparatively have followed the 
steps and stages by which this invaluable specific has been made 
more and more available, and we shall therefore try to re-tell clearly 
and concisely the leading facts in its history ; since, so far as we 
are aware, they have till now lain practically buried in Reports, in Blue- 
books, and in big tomes, from which we shall carefully extract them. 


I. THE SEARCH FOR PLANTS, AND ATTEMPTS TO 
NATURALISE THEM. 


In the year 1639 the wife of a Spanish Viceroy of Peru returned 
to Europe from that country, and, having been cured of fever by 
the use of a tree-bark, she was wise enough tu bring some of it home, 
with the intention of distributing it among the sick on her husband’s 
estate and making it generally known throughout Europe. The bark 
powder was not unfitly called Countess’ Powder (Pulvis comitesse), 
and by this name it was long known to druggists in Europe. Mr. 
Markham tells us, in his memoir of her,' that the good deeds of the 
Countess are even now remembered (and no wonder !) by the people 
of Chinchon and Colemar in local tradition. No fewer than 142 species 
of the tree have been named after this beneficent lady, and their 
growth in an extending zone in the East will surely for ages keep her 
memory green. 

Jesuit missionaries who afterwards returned from South America 
also brought with them some supplies. The lady was the Countess 
of Chinchon, hence the scientific name Chinchona; the Jesuit 
missionaries gave to it the more popular name of “ Jesuits’ Bark.” 
Quina was the native name of the bark, and this of course is the 


1 4 Memoir of the Countess of Chinchon. By Clements R, Markham. 
London : 1874. 
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original of quinine, which has been retained for perhaps one half of 
the medical preparations from the bark. Little or nothing was, how- 
ever, scientifically known of the tree which produced the bark till 
1739—a whole century after its first introduction into Europe. La 
Condamine and Jussieu, who were then on an exploring expedition 
in South America, after not a little trial, obtained plants, with a view 
to having them sent to the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. Unfor- 
tunately, the whole collection perished in a storm at sea, near the 
mouth of the river Amazon. Unfortunate it surely was, for fully 
another century passed before anything effective and practical was 
done to introduce or naturalise the tree in Europe, or in suitable 
climates in the Eastern dependencies of England, from which sup- 
plies might be assured. And this notwithstanding the fact that the 
French chemists Pelletier and Caventon had, in 1820, developed 
true quinine from the bark. The first living chinchona trees ever 
seen in Europe were some ca/isaya plants raised at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris from seeds collected by the well-known Frenchman, 
Dr. Weddell, in his first journey to Bolivia in 1846. Though, in 
1835, Dr. Forbes Royle, then superintendent of the Botanical Garden 
at Seharunpore, had become thoroughly convinced of the possibility 
of the profitable culture of the chinchona tree in India, and had 
earnestly urged the Government to make efforts to introduce the 
plants on the Khasia and Neilgherry Hills at that date, and after- 
wards in 1847, and again in 1853 and 1856, nothing came of it, 
though Dr. Grant, the Apothecary-General in Calcutta, had earnestly 
supported the proposal in 1850. 

While all this was going on, however, some gentlemen interested 
had not been idle, and, though they went a warfare on their own 
charges, and had no definite connection with any Government, they 
were anxious all that in them lay to aid Governments, as will be seen. 
Mr. George Ledger, whose name will ever be honoured in this rela- 
tion, as indeed it is inseparably linked with one of the finer kinds of 
bark, which has been named after him, made an expedition in the 
Valley of Santa Afia, Department of Cuzco. Mr. Backhouse was his 
companion. The expedition wholly failed, and indeed had a fatal 
termination. Mr. Backhouse was murdered by the Indians, the 
supplies were stolen, all the bark that had been collected with great 
labour was destroyed, as well as seeds and plants ; some sixty pounds 
of gold dust were missing. Mr. Ledger escaped ; but he estimates 
his losses at some £1,500, and that of his brother Arthur at £700. 
In 1861 Mr. Ledger sent an expedition into the Bolivian wilds, with 
the double object of obtaining seeds and plants of the chinchona 
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and alpacas of various kinds. This expedition was more successful ; 
and in 1865 Mr. Ledger was enabled to present a portion of the 
seeds and plants of some valuable species to the Government of 
India and the Government of the Netherlands. In the letter to Mr. 
J. E. Howard, from which we have already quoted, Mr. Ledger says : 
“Surely, after the success attending the seeds sent in 1865, the 
Government of India and the Government of the Netherlands should 
award me some compensation for the losses I sustained in the 
search.” Mr. Howard, remarking on this letter and other points, 
says, “ The superiority of Ledger’s ca/isaya is beyond doubt.” 

In 1852 Dr. Falconer, then superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens at Calcutta, urgently repeated the recommendation that had 
been so often made, and with more success. The Court of Directors 
of the East India Company were induced to procure and send cut 
six plants of Chinchona calisaya. Five of these precious trees reached 
Calcutta alive, and were at once placed in the Botanical Gardens. 
Here they received all possible care and attention, but they did not 
thrive. After a short time they were sent to the hill station of Dar- 
jeeling, where they all died in the ensuing winter. The first experi- 
ment in chinchona culture in India was therefore a disappointment 
-—how deep a disappointment was only known to those, medical 
men and others, who realised fully what was at stake in the future. 

Meantime the Dutch, always alive to interests of this kind, awoke 
to the great importance of the chinchona culture, and, happily having 
a very suitable field for it in Java, they sent out the botanist Hasskarl 
to Peru, in 1852, to collect plants and seeds. He also encountered 
many difficulties and dangers in his wanderings, not a few of which 
arose from the jealousy of the native bark-gatherers —cascarilleros, as 
they are called—who managed to infect the whole people with the 
idea that their trade would be ruined if chinchona trees were allowed 
to leave the country. 

Some difference of opinion seems to exist regarding the results of 
M. Hasskarl’s efforts and: explorations. On one side we are told 
that he had not any local knowledge of the wild regions where he 
travelled, neither had he any acquaintance with the language of the 
natives ; that his avowed intention was chiefly to find seeds of ca/isaya, 
but that, unfortunately, he entered the chinchona zone at a point 
where neither that nor indeed any valuable species grow; that he 
collected the seeds of the species he found, believing them to be true 
calisaya ; that he did ultimately penetrate into a calisaya region, and 
remained in it a short time, but that he trusted too implicitly a native 
collector, who led him to believe that he was collecting the true ca/t- 
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saya when he was in fact gathering a worthless species, and that the 
twenty cases landed in Java did not contain one plant of any valuable 
variety of calisaya. 
On the other hand, the Dutch authorities have a very different 
account to give. They say that M. Hasskarl, though he did not 
know the Quichua language, had thoroughly learnt Spanish, and 
that his knowledge of botany and science was so great as to have 
rendered next to impossible some of the errors with which he is 
credited ; that he had lived for years in Java, and was accustomed 
to a tropical climate and to dealing with natives ; that he did land in 
Java seventy-eight ca/isayas alive, with other valuable varieties ; and 
that, if he was deceived, the climate of Java, which is undoubtedly very 
favourable to the chinchonas, transformed them. But the same could 
hardly apply to Holland. In 1855 Weddell, the famous French traveller 
and botanist, we are told, paid a visit to the Botanical Gardens at 
Leyden, and saw there the ca/isaya plants which M. Hasskarl had sent 
from Sandia. Assoonas he saw the young plants he exclained, “ La 
vraie calisaya, rien que cela, il n’y apas le moindre doute.” “In 1874,” 
Mr. Moens, of Java, says: “I sent a case of dried specimens of our 
chinchonas to that great quinologist, Mr. Howard. Amongst the 
specimens were some of the cadisaya varieties, reared from seeds 
obtained from M. Hasskarl’s original plants. Mr. Howard writes me 
about them: ‘No. 1 may, and indeed must, be a rather fine kind. 
No. 2 is a form of calisaya, which I do not at present recognise. 
No. 4 resembles more my specimen of C. calisaya vera.” It is 
thus certainly incorrect to say that M. Hasskarl’s mission was a 
failure as regards securing any specimen whatever of ca/isaya. 
But it is undoubtedly the fact that the cultivators, both in Java and 
Holland, had many difficulties at the outset, and that their assi- 
duity and perseverance alone secured the good result in the end ; 
and owing to the strenuous efforts of the cultivators there the 
undertaking has in Java become a success, commercially and other- 
wise. 

No further action worth noting was taken by the Government of 
India till the year 1858, when, owing to influential representations, it 
was decided, with the sanction of the Secretary of State for India, 
that a competent collector should be sent for a couple of years to 
South America, to explore the forests and to procure young plants 
and seeds of the best kinds. The necessity for such a measure had, 
as we have hinted, long been fully recognised by scientific and 
medical men, as it was well known that the collection of the bark in 
South America was carried on in the most reckless and extravagant 
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thanher. Systematic regulations for the working of the forest did not 
exist; each collector did what was right in his own eyes. Grave fears 
were therefore felt more and more lest the supplies of bark should 
become limited, or even cease for long periods. There was also the 
risk of the price of the bark being at any moment raised to such a 
point as to restrict its use, and in fact put it altogether beyond 
the reach of the poor; chemistry, unfortunately, not having yet dis- 
covered any efficient substitute. 

The choice of the Indian Government fell on one who fully 
justified it. Mr. Clements Markham, who volunteered to direct the 
mission, was appointed. He knew Spanis!. well, and had some 
acquaintance with the Quichua tongue, and also possessed a fair 
knowledge of the country. If not a professed botanist, he was a 
quick observer, and certainly gifted with discrimination of character, 
as the work done by those he had associated with him afterwards 
fully proved. With no little skill and forecast he organised a three- 
fold expedition, the sections of which began their operations simul- 
taneously in 1860, fully five years after the beginning of the Dutch 
experiment. Mr. Markham himself undertook to collect seeds of 
the calisaya, or yellow bark tree (the most valuable of the chin- 
chonas), in the forests of Bolivia and Southern Peru, where alone it 
is to be found. He arranged that Mr. Pritchett should explore the 
grey bark forests of Huanuco and Humalies, in Cent-al Peru, and 
that Messrs. Spruce and Cross should collect the seeds of the red 
bark tree on the eastern slopes of Chimborazo, in the territory of 
Ecuador. 

Mr. Markham applied himself to his perilous task with character- 
istic caution, tact, determination, and ardour. In addition to diffi- 
culties from the nature of the country, and the lack of transport, he 
had to contend against the jealousies of the native collectors, whose 
spirit had already been aroused by the efforts of M. Hasskarl, and 
who regarded all enquiry and examination as an interference with 
their rights and vested interests. They regarded the trade in bark as 
their monopoly, and were not inclined to be intruded upon under 
any pretence. And then plants are bulky, and need considerable 
space in packing if they are not to be injured or destroyed. When 
all this is borne in mind, some sense of the arduous nature of the 
task Mr. Markham had taken in hand will be realised. 

The cascarilleros, or bark-collectors, spend theirwhole lives in the 
woods, and have been known to lose themselves, and have never 
again been heard of. This gives some idea of the wildness and extent 
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roughly said to lie ina belt stretching from 19° S. latitude to 10° 
North, following the line of the Andes over an area of more than a 
thousand miles. They grow on the sides of the mountains, or in the 
ravines between the mountains. The scenery is described by tra- 
vellers in that region as magnificent. The deep indigo of the sky, 
with the icy peaks of the Andes clearly defined against it, fills the 
higher portion of the picture; while below are narrow gorges, down 
which rush glittering cataracts, and across which are hung slender 
bridges made of rope and twisted branches of trees. 

The paths down the sides of these gorges are very narrow and 
precipitous. Sometimes a traveller riding on a mule down one of 
these ridges has one leg touching the side of the mountain while the 
other hangs over a precipice. 

The sides of the hills, even at very high altitudes, are covered with 
wild-flowers, many of which have long been naturalised in England. 
A profusion of ferns form a graceful background, and serve to show 
the brilliant colouring of the lupins, verbenas, calceolarias, fuchsias, 
and begonias, with which these hanging gardens abound. A large 
portion of the Andean region is capable of cultivation, and in 
ancient days there is no doubt that it was cultivated by the Incas to 
a great extent. 

The general calmness in the air of Peru contrasts strangely with 
the frequent disturbances ofthe earth. The Peruvians often say that 
in their country thunder comes from below. At Lima the slight 
shocks of earthquake which are felt daily are thought nothing of by 
the inhabitants. The whole ridge of the Cordilleras facing the Pacific 
is studded with volcanic peaks, and there are no fewer than twenty- 
four distinct volcanos in the range. 

In Humboldt’s “ Travels ” we read interesting accounts of this 
curious Trans-Andean country. In his excursions through the 
mountains he frequently had to cross vast chasms by native bridges. 
One of these he mentions particularly, which was formed of ropes 
manufactured from the fibrous roots of the 4guava Americana, only 
three or four inches in diameter. The weirdness and solitude of 
these regions are intensified by the song of a bird, which is cease- 
lessly heard but seldom seen, and which possesses a low, melancholy 
wailing note of such an oppressive character that it has been called 
Alma perdida, or the Lost Soul. It is said that there have been 
cases of lonely bark-collectors who have been driven mad by its 
continual melancholy wailing. 

In this wild and trackless region Mr. Markham laboured for 
many months, exposed to peril from wild beasts and also to the 
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enmities of the native bark-gatherers, and groaning under the mani- 
fold difficulties of land transport. The collections he made at such 
risk and labour were exposed to so many trials that, unfortunately, 
much of the fruits of his courage and industry was lost ; but enough 
came safely to hand to form the beginning of the great chinchona 
plantations of India, of which we shall speak particularly under 
another head. Towards the end of 1860 cases with samples from 
Mr. Markham and his party began to arrive at Calcutta. 

On his return journey Mr. Markham, as was almost to be 
expected, found the jealousy of the people aroused .by rumours 
which had got abroad as to the nature of his mission. To return 
along the road he came by would have simply ensured the destruc- 
tion of his plants, and possibly involved injury to himself, so he had 
to resort to a stratagem. And surely never was such stratagem more 
fully justified by the nobility of the cause for which it was brought 
into play. Mr. Weir was sent back by the old route, and Mr. 
Markham himself proceeded with the plants in a straight line 
towards the coast, through an unknown country, and without a 
guide. Let the reader for a moment pause and try to realise what 
this implied in a wild, mountainous, and in great measure roadless, 
region. Let him then think how hard it must have proved with only 
personal aecompaniments. But Mr. Markham had his precious 
seeds and plants—bulky impedimenta—to carry with him. After 
much hardship he arrived at the town of Vilque, with his plants in 
good order. A few more marches brought him to the port of Yslay. 
But where his difficulties ought to have been ended, the worst and 
most trying were only begun. The custom-house authorities, having 
discovered what the plant-cases contained, would not allow them to 
be shipped without an order from the Minister of Finance. This 
Mr. Markham had himself to go to Lima to procure, leaving his 
plants behind him to the tender mercies of those not likely to lose a 
chance of injuring them, and fancying they were doing their country, 
if not God, good service. We can well imagine what Mr. Markham’s 
feelings must have been on that needless and wearisome journey, 
and amid the formalities and polite excuses of officials. All this 
caused a delay of three weeks ; but Mr. Markham had succeeded 
by his tact and careful explanations. On June 24 the cases were 
at last embarked on board a steamer bound for Panama, but not 
before a scheme had been set on foot by some patriotic Bolivians to 
kill the plants by pouring hot water on them through holes to be 
bored in the cases. None of the more valuable chinchona trees, 
and certainly none of the ca/isayas, can stand frost, but they can as 
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little stand boiling water. Her Majesty’s steamer Vixen was at this 
moment lying idle at Callao, and could have taken the plants 
straight to Madras, with every chance of saving them alive. 
But it is hardly the style of the various departments of our 
public service to work hand in hand and eye to eye; and pro- 
bably it would have been regarded as an infringement of all 
the “ traditions ” of the service that a ship of war should have 
been used not only to forward the arts of peace, but the arts of 
healing, by which men both of the navy and the army were to 
be so directly benefited. Truly, even in these days of advanced 
culture, organisation, and perfection of machinery, it may still be 
said, “ With how little wisdom the world is governed!” Instead of 
this being found possible, Mr. Markham was compelled by his orders 
to take his plants to India, 7/4 Panama, England, the Mediterranean, 
and the Red Sea, and thus expose them to transhipments and altera- 
tions of temperature which ultimately killed them all. Whether they 
died from hot water or from exposure to frost, the result was the same— 
but most likely they died from the latter; for against malice, up to a cer- 
tain point, watchfulness will suffice to guard you, but against stupidity, 
in high places as in low, scarce any amount of care or caution, of 
heroism, devotion, and self-sacrifice will suffice, as Schiller so well 
put it—so well, indeed, that Heine plagiarised the idea without 


acknowledgment— 
Gegen Dummheit die Gotter selbst kampfen vergebens— 


(against stupidity the gods themselves struggle in vain). 

While Mr. Markham had been thus fighting hopelessly against 
awful odds, Mr. Pritchett was coliecting seeds and plants of the 
chinchona species producing grey bark in the forests near Huanuco, 
in the northern part of the same territory,:and was successful in 
bringing to Lima in the month of August a collection of seeds and 
half a mule-load of young plants of three species—Micrantha, Peru- 
viana, and JVitida. 

Mr. Spruce, six months before Mr. Markham had sailed from 
England, had left his home in the Quitonian Andes, and had fixed on 
Simon as the most suitable head-quarters. He had made a good 
collection, and had arranged to go to Loxa, south of the Ecuador 
territory, to procure seeds of the pale, or crown, bark. This arrange- 
ment, unfortunately, was frustrated through Mr. Spruce’s serious 
illness. But, in July 1860, Mr. Spruce was joined at Simon by Mr, 
Cross, who had been sent out from England with Wardian cases to 
receive such plants as might be secured. Here the work was carried 
on vigorously and successfully. Mr. Cross established a nursery at 
Simon, and there put ina number of cuttings of the red bark tree. 
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Mr. Spruce now searched for seeds. Mr. Cross ultimately succeeded - 
in taking his cuttings safely to India, while Mr. Spruce’s seeds were - 
sent to India by post. It is from the results of these journeys mainly, 
if not entirely, that our plantations in certain parts of India and 
Ceylon have been made ; and, if the immediate fruits of these perilous 
journeys and labours did not appear adequate, we must all surely feel 
grateful that by care and scientific treatment the tree has now been 
brought to such health and productiveness at various points in our 
dominions, 


ZI, NATURE AND HABITS OF CHINCHONA TREES. 


The genus Chinchona includes as many as thirty-six species, but 
only about a dozen of these are found available for yield for medical 
purposes. 

The following are the more prominent ; their scientific and popular 
names are set side by side:— 

Crown Bark=Chinchona officinalis, and varieties. 
Red Bark =Succirubra. 

Yellow Bark= Calisaya, and varieties. 

Grey Bark =WJVitida, micrantha, &c. 

The Loxa crown bark, the Cortex chinchone pallida of Phar- 
macy, which was the first bark brought to Europe in the seventeenth 
century, is now fallen into disrepute, most. probably owing to its 
having being collected from a very young wood. Study of the habits 
of the tree, and methods of improved treatment gradually attained, 
have done much to bring into view species which at first were not 
held in great favour ; and the efforts and experiments of the Dutch 
in this direction, both in Java and at home, must be gratefully 
recognised in regarding the broad result. 

The tree itself is a beautiful object, as anyone may see by a 
glance at the photographs of sections of plantations given in Mr. 
Howard’s elaborate and valuable “ Quinology of the East Indian 
Plantations.” It has a delicate small flower in close clusters, and at 
certain seasons its fragrance fills the air for a considerable distance. 
The leaf-forms vary considerably in the different species, from a 
form approaching to heart-shaped to a purely lance-headed figure, 
as the name /ancifolia, applied to one variety, may be taken to 
indicate. This is, perhaps, the most elegant of the whole—its lines 
are so delicate, tapering softly at once towards the point and 
towards the stalk ; while the leaf of C. officinalis and C. grandiflora 
more inclines to something of a trowel shape. The succirudra, or 
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red bark tree, is more of an umbrella shape than the others, and the 
aspect of the leaf more that of our plane tree. Some of the trees are 
more marked as the yielders of pure quinine, others of all the alkaloids 
in a mixed state. Science, too, while it has made us more and more 
acquainted with the peculiar habits and needs of the tree, has done 
not a little to render its own classifications inexact, since hybridisa- 
tion has been found of the greatest value. Mr. Howard presents in 
his “ Quinology ” most careful analyses of the different barks ; but he 
admits that, “ owing to hybridisation and other causes, the attempts 
to classify barks according to a too precise system... . would 
certainly end in confusion.” 

The. medicinal virtues of the bark depend on the presence of one 
or more. of four alkaloids—quinine, quininidine, chinchonine, and 
chinchonidine. All of these have been subjected to rigorous trial, 
and found nearly equal as regards their value in the treatment of 
malarial fever and allied diseases. The alkaloids do not exist in a 
free state in the bark, but in combination with tannin, such as is 
found in oak bark and other barks, and extensively used in the 
process of tanning leather. All the four alkaloids are found present 
in most species of the bark ; but some varieties of the tree contain a 
much greater proportion of alkaloids than others, and some are more 
remarkable than others for producing a much greater proportion of 
one particular form of alkaloid. Chinchona succirubra, we \earn, yields 
far the largest amount of alkaloids as a whole, but Chinchona offici- 
nalis and Chinchona calisaya yield the largest percentages of quinine. 
The young trees—that is, trees prior to their sixth or seventh year— 
contain but a small proportion of the alkaloids, which, moreover, is 
present in them in almost uncrystallisable form. They are, there- 
fore, of little commercial value. Experience in India year by year 
has gone to show that this holds true of all the species, and most 
true of the most valuable species in a quinine-producing light. Even 
up to the eighth or ninth year the active principles continue to 
increase in quantity and to improve in quality. No doubt much has 
been lost in former years through lack of knowledge of this fact, for 
much -young bark was cut down too early, with the result of 
weakening the producing power of whole plantations permanently 
later. This the quinological gardeners will avoid in the future, of 
course, with no end of gain, though with much deferred return of 
outlay. It will thus be seen that the chinchona planter cannot 
expect any return of money invested for the long period of eight 
years. This fact must always place the chinchona industry at a great 
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disadvantage. The culture of tea and coffee begins to be remunera- 
tive at much earlier stages, and is, therefore, more likely to find 
fayour with capitalists. But we should not omit to say that some of 
the elements of success in treatment are even yet not wholly known, 
and further acquaintance with the subject may remove some of 
these difficulties. Facts are grasped and made familiar, somewhat 
to the disadvantage of chinchona with planters, while it is not always 
as distinctly grasped that we are still in the dark on some vital points. 
For example, barks of one district are sometimes devoid of quinine, 
while those of the same species from a neighbouring locality may 
yield 3} to 44 per cent. of sulphate of quinine. This seems at first 
sight a small proportion ; but even the flat caéisaya bark, which is 
the favourite, and is most often offered in the drug trade for 
pharmaceutical purposes, contains generally only from 5 to 6 per 
cent. of quinine. The thick flat red bark contains only 3 to 4 per 
cent. of alkaloids, and with a large proportion of colouring matter. 
The quill red bark of the Indian plantations is a fair drug, some of it 
yielding 5 to 10 per cent. of alkaloids, more than a third of which is 
quinine, a fourth chinchonidine, and the remainder chinchonine and 
quininidine. The Pitayo bark is very valuable : it is the chief source 
of quininidine. 

In their native habitat the chinchona trees all grow at a height 
of from 2,500 to 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, and in an 
equable but comparatively cool climate. High temperature, we 
learn, favours the formation of chinchonidine, and diminishes that 
of quinine. Deprivation of light favours the increase of the total 
amount of alkaloids in a bark. Mr. Broughton, the moment he 
guessed at this law, made a very beautiful experiment. He covered 
the stem of a chinchona tree with a shield of tinned plate, and the 
stem of another with black cloth ; his object being to keep the bark 
in darkness, without impeding the free access of air or protecting it 
from the heating influence of the sun’s rays. The results were that, 
after ten months’ protection in this way, the amount of the total 
alkaloids was increased about 2°8 per cent. in each case ; and. Mr. 
Mclvor’s experiments in the same direction have conclusively proved 
that the bark renewed under moss contains a larger amount of total 
and crystallisable alkaloids than ordinary bark. This has given rise 
to the now widely accepted “ mossing” system, of which we shall 
speak in detail under the next head. 

Luckily for the multiplication of the plants, the most valuable 
species of chinchona are with strict care and attention easily developed 
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from cuttings. This is especially true of Chinchona calisaya and 
Chinchona succirubra , both fruitful in quinine, and under due adjust- 
ment of heat, light, and moisture can in this respect be depended on. 
Stock-plants are therefore established, from which cuttings can be 
taken. The quality of which Dr. Lindley speaks in the following 
passage is thus found powerfully present in the chinchonas :— 

“Tt is known,” he says, “ that plants possess some quality analogous 
to animal irritability, to which, for want of a better, the name of ex- 
citability has been given. In proportion to the amount of excitability 
in a given plant is the power which its cuttings possess of striking. 
The great promoter of vegetable excitability is heat. Therefore, the 
more heat a given plant has been exposed to, within certain limits, 
the more readily its cuttings strike root. The young wood,” he 
says, “of trees growing in the open air will not do for cuttings ; and 
yet if those same trees are forced in a hot-house, their cuttings are 
almost sure to succeed.” 

In all other parts of the tree the amount of alkaloids is insignificant 
compared with the bark, as that is really the only place of deposit of 
the alkaloids from the sap ; and the fact of this deposit is mainly due, 
according to the great German chemist, Herr Fliickiger, to a pecu- 
liarity in the formation of the der. Some species of the trees differ 
from others in respect of their habitat in relation to quinine-producing 
capability. Crown barks are adapted to a higher elevation, and red 
to a lower, as in their native habitat. For some members of the 
calisaya family a great elevation is essential. Some of these, planted 
at an elevation of 7,300 feet above the sea, seem to have adopted a 
more luxurious habit than some at lower elevations. Mr. Howard, 
indeed, declares it a useless attempt to cultivate these trees below 
4,000 feet above the sea-level. The officinalis species, which stands 
high for its yield, is also one of the most hardy; and a peculiar 
observation has been made on this species—in the third generation 
a sort of afavism is to be noticed, the produce having returned 
almost exactly to the first, and having in the Neilgherries of India 
rather surpassed the quantity of alkaloid yielded by the first, gene- 
ration on the mountains of Uritusinga, its native habitat. M. Frécul, 
a French chemist, discovered that, when isolated, each of the two 
fundamental parts of the branch may give rise to the production of 
either wood or bark. And certainly one of the most instructive and 
interesting of the very beautiful and carefully executed coloured illus- 
trations in Mr. Howard’s book of the various barks is that of the third 
crop of renewed bark and its junction with the old bark, 
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III, CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 


We have already done something to recount the difficulties and 
perils which were encountered in exploring the remote mountain 
forests of Ecuador, Huanuco, and Caravaya ; we now come to speak 
specially of the methods resorted to, and the various means used, for 
the successful naturalisation and culture of the tree in India. The 
Neilgherry Hills in the Madras Presidency were selected as the most 
suitable locality for the first experiments. These hills, most readers 
will remember, lie between the eleventh and twelfth parallels of North 
latitude, and run out in an eastern direction from the plains of 
Coimbatore from the chain of the Western Ghauts, and may be 
regarded as a gigantic spur of that vast range. The crest of the 
Neilgherries is not by any means a flat plateau. It consists rather of 
a series of green undulating hills, with ravines here and there, usually 
very well wooden and well watered. The elevation of this upper 
region ranges from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea-level, and enjoys 
a climate cool and exhilarating. The thermometer ranges from 
about 42° to a little under 70°. In the central portion of the plateau 
the rainfall, as we learn, averages about 60 inches, but on the western 
side it is heavier, and the air, during a great portion of the year, is 
constantly moist. The soil is very fertile, and abundantly produces 
European fruits, cereals, and vegetables, as well as tea and coffee. 

In selecting sites for chinchona plantations, due attention was 
paid to the requirements of the plants in the matter of elevation—the 
facts as to different needs in this respect in different species being as 
we have already noted. Two localities were accordingly chosen— 
one a little under 8,000 feet, on Dodabetta, near Ootacamund, and 
another at an elevation under 6,000 feet, at a place called Neddiwattum, 
on the north-western side of the range. The Dodabetta site was set 
apart for the growth of the crown barks, while that at Neddiwattum 
was devoted to the red, yellow, and grey barks. The chinchona 
plants and seeds as they arrived from South America were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Mclvor, the superintendent of the Neilgherry 
Botanical Gardens. As it was felt advisable to multiply the chin- 
chonas quickly, both practical plans of propagation were had recourse 
to --by seed and by cuttings. By great care and skill not only were 
the plantations at Dodabetta and Neddiwattum rapidly stocked, but 
others were before long opened at Pykarah and Mailkhoondah. 
Private individuals also entered the field about the same time, and 
chinchona planting was for some years regarded as a most promising 
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investment. But the special risks and the slowness of return, which 
we have already referred to, led to most of them abandoning it. 

Meanwhile the Government, slow to move, but fortunately also slow 
to retreat from a scheme once set in motion, determined to carry the 
work toa successful issue. The results have been satisfactory beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. At the close of the official year 1872-3 
there were 1,170,029 chinchona trees of various ages on the Govern- 
ment estates, covering an area of 1,222 acres, on which the expenditure 
up to that date had been a little under 465,000. This gives a mean 
cost of about #53 per acre, and against this, of course, has to be set 
the value of bark utilised in India for the manufacture of alkaloids, 
and of consignments sold in London. During the period which has 
elapsed since that stock-taking, progress has been equally steady and 
wonderful. There are now several million trees in culture. 

In spite of the ascertained drawback in chinchona culture as 
regards speedy commercial result, it needs to be stated, with all em- 
phasis, that some gentlemen, whose names deserve to be held in 
honour, did not fail bravely to face loss of time and fortune in their 
efforts to naturalise the plants in various parts of India. Among 
these Colonel Nassau Lees stands prominent. In his plantations in 
the Kangra Valley chinchona had an extended and patient trial. 
Colonel Lees threw much spirit into his efforts to introduce the plant. 
From Java, Ceylon, and the Neilgherries he provided himself with 
seeds or seedlings of all the leading species; and he imported from 
Scotland a trained gardener to superintend the cultivation. He was 
also supplied by Mr. Markham with seeds of C. Pitayensis, a species 
which thrives well at high altitudes on the Andes, and which it was 
hoped would thrive in the comparatively severe climate of the 
Kangra Valley. For some time the prospects of success seemed 
moderately hopeful, but ultimately the majority of the plants suc- 
cumbed to frost. The results were almost identical in the North- 
West Provinces. ' 


JV. METHODS OF BARKING AND PREPARATION IN INDIA. 


By scientific men, and those who had, at an early stage, interested 
themselves in chinchona culture, it had for years been strongly felt 
that the extraordinary recklessness of the Peruvian bark-collectors 
must eventually greatly lessen the supply to be obtained. Indeed, 
it was seen, as we have already said, that there was a great risk that 
at any moment the price might suddenly be raised to such a point 
as would render quinine beyond the reach of the great mass of the 
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poor, more particularly in certain parts of India, where it is almost 
essential to life. The Peruvian bark-hunters thought only of present 
gain, and cared nothing for the future. They, therefore, stripped 
the trees standing ; and the consequence was that, as soon as they 
were deprived of their bark, they were attacked by myriads of insects, 
which penetrated the stems and soon killed the trees. Their practice, 
therefore, involved the destruction of each tree felled for its bark, 
and no measures were ever taken by the owners of either public or 
private forests to secure supplies by any conservancy or re-planting. 
When the cascarilleros came upon a tree which had accidentally 
been thrown down, so great was their carelessness that they would 
actually strip the upper side of its bark, and then, rather than take 
the trouble to turn over the trunk, they would leave it to rot in the 
ground, and pass on to supplies which they could procure with even 
less exertion. Under this method it was inevitable that the area of 
supply would, in course of time, at the best, become narrowed. 

In this they had ceased to follow the good example set them by 
the Jesuits; and it should be said, in fairness, that so long as the 
Jesuits had influence and power, wise consideration was paid to con- 
serving the trees. The Jesuits even enlisted superstition on their 
behalf in this matter. Mr. Ledger, whose acquaintance with the 
Peruvian chinchona forests is very intimate, and who on various 
visits dwelt for long periods in the country, closely studying the 
people as well as its botany, natural history, and trade, in a letter to 
Mr. J. E. Howard, writes:— 

“Whenever bark trees were cut down or ‘stripped’ not a particle 
of the smallest branch was lost. Moreover, they imposed the moral 
obligation, appealing to the superstition of the Indians, thereby com- 


pelling the cascarilleros, or ‘ cutters,’ to plant five cuttings in the shape 
* 


of a cross * * * for every tree destroyed. I have repeatedly seen 
” 


these plantations; always, when passing them, my Indians would go 
down on their knees, hat in hand, cross themselves, and say a prayer 
for the souls of the ‘ Buenos Padres.’ ” 

The consumption of bark in Europe and the East went on steadily 
increasing, and, as a natural result, prices rose, and fears even began 
to be entertained that the supply would ultimately fail altogether. 
This was the fear, involving so much to the whole world, which 
formed the spur that impelled the noble men, whose doings and 
sufferings we have very faintly outlined, to secure, at all hazards, 
seeds and plants from which, in favourable soil and climate, a supply 
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might be insured independently of the native region of the tree. The 
same consideration weighed with the cultivators in India, who soon, 
by thought and experiment, discovered more economical and scientific 
methods of barking and after-manufacture. 

At first the method employed in India for barking was to cut 
down the tree very near the ground, precisely as is done in ash or 
withy coppices in England. If this was carefully done, a rapid 
growth of young wood immediately sprang up, and in the course of 
five or six years the saplings were ready to be felled again. This 
was called coppicing, and may still be found advisable and practised 
where, as Dr. Bidie, a good authority, has said, firewood is a deside- 
ratum ; but Mr. Howard very decidedly declares against coppicing in 
ordinary circumstances. 

Another method, more economical and more efficient in every 
respect, is now in use. This method permits the bark to be removed 
periodically without cutting down the tree ; and, indeed, by a very 
simple device, draws precisely the chemical elements that are wanted 
more liberally into the bark. This is the “mossing process,” and 
we are sure that our readers will be interested in the account of a 
method so simple and so admirably calculated to secure the end 
sought by very slight means. Though we have not ourselves seen 
it, our account is drawn from varied reliable sources. Mr. MclIvor, 
with whom the idea originated, tells us that in this, as in so many 
other beautiful processes of culture, man only follows a hint of 
nature. His idea of artificially applying moss to the bark of 
chinchona plants originated in the fact that the best chinchona bark 
of commerce is invariably overgrown with moss (or lichen). 

About a year or eighteen months before the bark is ready for 
removal, the trunk of the tree is covered with a thick layer of common 
tree moss, collected in the neighbouring forests. It is fixed in 
position with twisted bark till it grows and becomes attached by 
natural adhesion to the tree. When the eighteen months have ex- 
pired, the bark is then removed. The workers are divided into gangs 
of five men each—two “ barkers,” two “ mossers,” and a man to split 
and roll up bark into balls. ‘The first operation is the removal of 
the covering of moss, which is very carefully treated, with the view of 
being used again. The “ barkers” then with their pruning knives 
remove the bark in longitudinal strips, from 2 to 2} inches wide, and 
from a point as high up as they can conveniently reach. Between 
every two of these strips a portion of bark of the same width is left 
to carry on the circulation, &c., as the tree would die if completely 
denuded of so large a portion of its protective covering. When the 
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covered with a gelatinous-like substance, the cambium of botanists. 
This consists of young cells, from which future additions to the 
bark and wood are derived. 

The greatest care is taken to avoid inflicting any injury on this, 
as it is found that a denuded surface is very slowly and imperfectly 
renewed. When carefully preserved, however, the gaps in the bark 
are perfectly filled up. 

As soon as the “ barkers ” have finished their task, the “‘ mossers ” 
begin their work. This consists in re-applying a thick covering of 
moist moss to the trunk, which afterwards is carefully and continually 
kept moist. 

A good authority has given this account of the process :— 

“ At certain seasons of the year the bark can be separated 
from the tree with great ease. It is accomplished in this way: A 
labourer proceeds to a tree, and, reaching up as far as he can, makes 
a horizontal incision of the required width. From either end of 
this incision he runs a vertical incision to the ground. Then, care- 
fully raising with his knife the bark at the horizontal incision until he 
can seize it with his fingers, he strips off the bark to the ground and 
cuts it off. The strip of bark then presents the appearance of a 
ribbon more or less long. Supposing the tree to be of 28 inehes in 
circumference, the labourer will take nine of the above ribbons, each 
14 inches wide. He will thus leave, after the tree has been stripped, 
other nine ribbons still adhering to the tree, each somewhat broader 
than the stripped ribbon and at intervals apart, occupied by the 
spaces to which the stripped ribbons had adhered. As soon as he 
has removed his strips, the labourer will proceed to moss the trunk 
all round, tying on the moss with some fibre ; the decorticated inter- 
vals will thus be excluded from light and air, and this is one of the 
capital points in the system. ‘The mere exclusion of light and air 
from a stem partially bared acts in two ways: it enables the healing 
process to be rapidly set up, in the same way as plaster does in the 
case of a wound in an animal organism; and it has the further 
curious effect—it increases the secretion of quinine in the bark 
renewed under its protection. At the end of six months or more, 
the bands of bark left untouched at the first stripping are removed, 
and the intervals they occupied on the trunk are mossed. At the end 
of twenty months, on an average, the spaces occupied by the ribbons 
originally taken off are found to be covered with renewed bark much 
thicker than the natural bark of the same age, and this renewed bark 
can be removed, and a fresh renewal again be fostered by the moss.” 


bark has been removed, it is found that the surface of the wood is 
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On being taken from the trees the bark is laid to dry in rough 
sheds fitted up with open shelves made of split bamboo. These 
cheds are erected in any convenient place near the spot where the 
trees are being cut. When the bark has dried as far as is pos- 
sible without artificial heat, it is carried off to the drying-house—a 
masonry building (near the factory) fitted up with shelving, and sup- 
plied with arrangements for keeping charcoal fires lit. If the drying- 
house be left well closed, the bark is speedily and thoroughly dried, 
without being exposed to a temperature high enough to affect its 
chemical constitution. When well dried, it can be stored without 
danger of deterioration. 


V. PREPARATION OF ALKALOIDS, &¢. 


The most improved and widely-accepted method of manufacturing 
the chinchona alkaloids consists in precipitating the alkaloids in an 
insoluble state, and subsequently separating them from the mass of 
impurities with which they are mixed, by solution in alcohol. Mr. 
Broughton thus describes the process adopted by him and followed 
with the greatest success : 

“ The bark in long strips, exactly as taken from the tree, is placed 
in a copper pan, with 14 per cent. of sulphuric acid for ¢runk bark, 
and about 1 per cent. or less for prunings, and a quantity of water 
that has already been used for the fourth extraction of nearly-spent 
bark, and is boiled for an hour. The liquid and bark are then 
separated by strong pressure in a screw press, the former falling in a 
wooden vat placed underneath. The squeezed and nearly dry bark 
is again boiled with liquid that has been used for a third boiling of 
other bark, and another } per cent. of acid is added. After an 
hour’s boiling, it is again squeezed. It is then boiled with a liquid 
that has come off nearly-spent bark, again squeezed, and finally boiled 
with water. During these four boilings the bark, after each squeezing, 
diminishes greatly in bulk and becomes almost pulp, so that it occu- 
pies far less room in a pan at the third boiling than it did at first. 
The order in which the several liquids used in extraction are em- 
ployed depends on the qualities of bark under manufacture ; but it is 
so arranged as to obtain finally a liquid containing as much alkaloid 
as possible in solution, and also that as far as possible the bark 
should be exhausted of alkaloid. The liquid is now evaporated to 
about one-sixth of its bulk, and allowed to cool. It is then decom- 
posed by neutralisation with lime, which precipitates the alkaloids, 
decomposing the quino-tannates and sulphates with formation of 
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insoluble lime salts. The powdered lime precipitate is then packed 
in an ingenious inverted-cone-like vessel, with a receiving vessel below 
it. Alcohol is poured on till, by passing through the precipitate, 
the lower vessel is about one-third full. A fire is kept up to a certain 
heat under the lower vessel. By the skilful use of copper condensers, 
&c., the vapour rises and becomes liquid ; and this process is kept 
up till a small amount of alcohol, by constant circulation, has dis- 
solved the whole of the chinchona basis, without any waste of spirit 
or alkaloid.” 


* AMORPHOUS QUININE” &<e. 


The chinchona industry in India was instituted with the avowed 
object of providing at a cheap rate an abundant supply of a remedy 
for fever, the great scourge of the people of India. So far, this object 
has been attained. So long ago as 1859 the-quinologist sent to the 
Medical Department of Madras, for trial in hospitals, a preparation 
of the plantation barks, which has since been known locally as Amor- 
phous Quinine. This name is not very appropriate, as the substance 
so designated does not consist of quinine only, but contains the several 
alkaloids in the exact proportions. in which they occur naturally 
in the bark. The term mixed or amorphous alkaloids would, there- 
fore, have more properly indicated the chemical character of the pre- 
paration, but the other was adopted in deference to the prejudices of 
the native population, as they were, to.some extent, already familiar 
with the properties of quinine. 

The substance known as amorphous quinine is prepared by a 
very simple process, is supplied at a moderate cost, and furnishes the 
active.principles of the bark in a state of sufficient purity for all 
ordinary medical purposes. As furnished to the hospitals the prepa- 
ration is a greyish powder with a bitter taste, really insoluble in water, 
but rendered quite soluble by the addition of a little acid. With the 
view of thoroughly testing its power as a febrifuge, supplies of it have 
from time to time been sent to civil hospitals in the most feverish 
districts of the country, and the results have invariably been highly 
gratifying. It is not for a moment asserted that it is quite equal to 
the European-made crystallised preparations of the alkaloids, but then 
the cost of the latter has hitherto been such as to place them quite 
beyond the reach of the lower classes of the population of India. 

-And quite recently a great step has been made, as we believe, in 
the extraction from the bark by the heads of the plantations at Sikkim, 
At first the succirubras, or red bark trees, were planted there almost 
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exclusively, but of late years these have given place to ca/isaya, to the 
extent of about a million trees, as it was found that, though the red 
bark contained a comparatively small portion of quinine, with large 
proportions of chinchonidine and chinchonine, it was more difficult 
to extract the alkaloids from it ; and that the yellow bark, or ca/isaya, 
could be more economically dealt with in this respect, and dealt with 
on the spot, instead of being sent away.. Experiment in the hands of 
Dr. King and Mr. Gammie, the superintendent there, has led to the 
discovery of a process of extraction by means of stirring the pow- 
dered bark in a fluid which contains fusel oil and kerosene oil, with a 
small proportion of caustic soda or lime, when either sulphate of 
quinine or chinchona febrifuge can be obtained by varying the after- 
process. This promises to be one of the greatest steps in the de- 
velopment of a cheap and steady supply of the chinchona alkaloids 
which has yet been made, and we can only wish it success and general 
application. 

So far, then, the benevolent object for which the chinchonas 
were introduced has been attained—a benevolent object, for the 
Government of India has always repudiated the idea of wishing to 
make quinine a source of profit, but only a means of obtaining for its 
subjects a full and cheap supply of a valued specific. There are 
now several million trees growing luxuriantly on the Government 
estates, and a process is in operation by which a cheap and efficient 
preparation of the bark may be supplied to the fever-stricken masses. 
It may safely be said that at least 60 per cent. of the deaths once 
resulting from fever in India are now prevented by the extensive use 
of this valuable febrifuge. 

ALEX. H. JAPP, 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE OLD AND THE NEw GEOLOGY. 


ROFESSOR BOYD DAWKINS, in his presidential address to 

the Geological Section of the British Association; stated that 

“there is no proof in the geological record of the ocean depths 
having ever been in any other than their present places.” 

Lyell (Principles of Geology”) closes his chapter on Ocean 
Deltas as follows : ‘‘ When to these revolutions produced by aqueous 
causes we add analogous changes wrought by igneous agency, we 
shall perhaps acknowledge the justice of the conclusion of Aristotle, 
who declared that the whole land and sea on our globe periodically 
changed places.” Ansted (“ Physical Geography,” Chap. IV.), after 
describing changes of coast, &c., says: “It is clear that in time to 
come it may happen, as in times past it has happened, that what is 
now land may sink down, and the present sea-bottom may be raised 
into land, so that what is now continent may become a group of 
islands, or be buried entirely beneath the waves. On the other hand, 
other continents or islands may rise up from the lowest depths of the 
largest oceans to replace those that are lost.” 

Similar quotations might be made from the best of our old- 
established text-books and treatises. 

Here is a serious discrepancy, but a little further examination 
shows that it is not quite so great as it appears at first glance. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins and those who agree with him—that is, the 
majority of geologists of the present day—do admit that sea and land 
have changed places, but they keep well in mind the fact that the 
exposed surface of land on the globe amounts to little more than 
one-fourth of the whole, and therefore that great changes may take 
place on this without at all interfering with the depths of mid-ocean. 

The changes between sea and land that are registered in the 
geological record are now referred, and correctly so, I have no doubt, 
to variations of mere coast-lines. The great continents and larger 
islands are—if I may use the expression—continued under water. 


The wearand tear of waves upon theircoasts, and the downflow of rivers 
NN2Z 
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and glaciers, have carried and are still carrying large quantities of the 
material of the continents and islands into the sea ; but they do not 
carry it far out to sea ; they merely form a sloping submarine foot to 
the land, leaving the great depths and the main body of the ocean 
unaltered. 

Volcanic and other upheavals and subsidences raise and lower this 
coast deposit, and thus produce all the phenomena upon which the 
descriptions of more sweeping geological changes have been founded. 

I have gathered fossil sea-shells and impressions of sea-shells on 
the summit of Mont Pilatus, 7,000 feet above sea-level. Similar 
marine deposits have been found as high as 10,000 feet ; but all these, 
when critically examined, are found to be the remains of littoral 
animals, not of deep-sea creatures. Such upheavals are quite insuffi- 
cient to effect the reversal formerly assumed. 

The general tendency of sound scientific progress is towards the 
refutation of extravagant hypotheses concerning violent changes in 
the physical constitution of the earth. As Professor Dawkins says, 
in another part of the same address, ‘‘ The depths of ocean have 
been where they are now since the earliest geological ages, although 
continued changes have been going on at their margins.” 


HILLs AND DALES ON THE OCEAN. 


E have all been taught to believe that the ocean, after allow- 
ing for tide-waves and wind-waves, has a level surface ; that 
there are no hills or valleys on the waters. , 

M. Bouquet de la Grye has disputed this, has, in fact, demon- 
strated its fallacy. If we take an J-shaped tube with distilled water 
of equal temperature on both sides, the two surfaces will be perfectly 
level ; but if one side contains a liquid that is denser than that on the 
other, more of the lighter liquid is required to balance the heavier, 
and therefore the lighter will stand at a higher level. If fresh water 
is on one side and salt water on the other, equilibrium can only be 
established by the fresh water standing a little higher than the salt, 
The like must happen if we have an uniform liquid, as regards com- 
position, but of unequal temperature. . 

Such variations occur in the ocean. Where rivers are pouring 
large quantities of fresh water into the sea, and where icebergs are 
rapidly melting, the salinity is proportionately lower than other parts. 
The temperature also varies, and therefore an equilibrium can only be 
attained by variations of level ; the lighter water must stand higher than 
the denser, whether the difference be due to temperature or salinity, 
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Thus in crossing the warm Gulf Stream a ship sails uphill 
on entering, proceeds thus to somewhere about the middle, and 
then descends. In this respect it resembles a flowing river, which is 
similarly crested towards the middle of the stream ; it is also like a 
river in being higher at its source than at its embouchure, as its 
temperature gradually declines in the course of its northward 
progress, 


IMPORTS AND EXporRTS OF RAIN WATER. 


BORROW these expressions from the Belgian meteorologists. 

They have a rather commercial tone, but are strictly scientific ; 

the “importation ” expressing the supply of rain that falls on a given 

area forming the basin of a river ; the “exportation” the carrying 
away of some of this water-by the river that drains such area. 

These quantities are determined, the first by the pluviometer 
measuring the rainfall per superficial foot or metre, and the second 
by measuring the area of a vertical section of the river at its outlet 
and its mean velocity of flow. 

The relation between these quantities is obviously of considerable 
interest, the difference indicating the effect of evaporati6n and other 
sources of loss, if any others exist. 

Such a determination has been made in Bohemia so far as rain 
importation and river exportation are concerned. As Bohemia forms 
almost entirely the basin of the Elbe, it affords a good field for such 
investigation. The results are stated as ten milliards of cubic 
metres (1,000 millions) of export, against 35,400 millions coming in 
by rain, a difference of 25,400 millions. 

So far as I am able to learn, the evaporation from the area in 
question has not yet been estimated. ; 

The determination of this would, I think, open some interesting 
questions. If any serious quantity remains unaccounted for by 
evaporation the question arises, Where has it gone? 

Colliery experience proves that water may descend through the 
rocks of the coal measures to depths exceeding a thousand feet. 
What is the proportion of the total rainfall that thus descends below 
the level of the mouth of the drainage river? How does such under- 
ground water vary with the geology of the district? Is this under- 
ground water “exported” to the sea by underground courses, and 
does it ooze up from the sea bottom? These are curious and 
interesting questions that are worthy of more study than they have 
yet received, 
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SOMETHING LIKE AN OBSERVATORY. 


UCH is that of Nice, due to the munificence of M. Bischoffsheim, 
and now finished with ample appointments. The speciality 
of the Nice Observatory is that it is placed at the service of all 
astronomers, of all nations, for the prosecution of dond fide researches. 
I have not seen the regulations by which such research is defined, 
but presume that they are so framed as to prevent this excellent 
institution from becoming a mere peep-show for the amusement of 
idle visitors, and, on the other hand, to check undue monopoly of 
its advantages by any particular individual or set. Considerable 
vigilance may be required for the prevention of such abuses, 


**OpouRS AND MOLECULES.” 


ESSRS. E. Fischer and F. Penzoldt find that one volume of 
mercaptan vapour diffused through fifty thousand million 
volumes of air is clearly perceptible to the sense of smell, and that 
the same is the case with chlorophenol when one volume is diffused 
through one thousand millions of volumes. These and many similar 
facts increase the difficulty (a very great difficulty, as it appears to 
me) of believing in the now prevailing theory of the discrete structure 
of gaseous matter. 

If gases and liquids are supposed to be, as our senses show them 
to be, continuous in structure and interpenetrable and expansible 
bodily, we can easily conceive a diffusive and all-pervading expan- 
sion of any particular gas throughout another gas, in such wise that 
the result may be simple dilution of the same kind as is conceived 
by the unsophisticated intellect when it contemplates the diffusion 
and dilution of whisky in a tumbler of toddy. The amount of 
dilution that shall limit the possibility of smelling or tasting the 
active ingredient of the mixture will then be understood as simply 
depending on the intensity of its odour or flavour. When, however, 
we calculate the mean free path of the bounding molecules, and 
formulate the frequency of collision with the nasal membranes 
under different degrees of dilution, the subject becomes very muddy, 
like many others that have been rendered unintelligible by the 
explanatory efforts of molecular mathematicians. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 























TABLE TALK. 


REHABILITATION OF THE PRIZE-FIGHTER. 


NLESS the conscience of the people approves of laws it is 
futile to impose them, Laws that are only vexatious, that 

men delight in evading, and at the breach of which magistrates 
wink and almost connive, should be removed from our statute-books. 
I seek to know whether this is the case as regards the laws against 
prize-fighting. Once it seemed as if we had practically purged our- 
selves of the offence. Now it comes once more to the front. Our 
newspapers record the doings of the would-be “champion of the 
ring,” and send special correspondents to report his achievements 
In the heart of London, also, what is practically prize-fighting— 
since the gloves used are mere shams—is revived. Now, it appears 
to me that a generation ago we determined to rid ourselves of this 
ulcer. Are we falling from our former estate? When the men who 
assist at a fight are brought before the magistrate, nominal penalties or 
ho penalties at all are inflicted, and the offender goes forth to repeat 
his offence at the next convenient opportunity. Whether or not 
the legislation of a generation ago was squeamish and is to be 
reversed to-day, I will not say, though I have a pretty strong opinion 
on the subject. What I do say, however, is that we cannot afford to 
connive at breaches of the law;—that so to do lowers the moral sense 


of the nation. fect us, then, either have magistrates who will apply 
the law as it stands, or let us erase the useless penalties from our 
books. 

SHELLEY. 


HE possession of the works of Shelley as they came from the poet’s 
hand has been a luxury hitherto reserved for therich. It will 

be so no longer. While conforming in all important respects to the 
original text, the edition of Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, of the 
prose and poetical works of Shelley in five volumes, brings within the 
reach of the book-lover of modest means what have hitherto been, so 
far as the full sense of the author is concerned, sealed books. With 
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the exception of reducing to a uniform standard the orthography and 
punctuation, and correcting obvious clerical errors, the editor has 
reissued the various works in what is practically facsimile. A certain 
interest will always attend the first edition of a great work. What an 
author gains in subsequent years in experience he probably loses in 
freshness. It is at least certain that the changes introduced into some 
books—* Festus” to wit—are distinctly and emphatically damaging, 
and that the most judicious corrections of the Laureate and other 
writers fail always to command the admiration of the poetical reader. 
With Shelley, however, things stand on another footing. The altera- 
tions he made were forced upon him by the timidity of printers and 
publishers, who refused, except upon their own terms, to give his 
writings publicity ; they were made by Shelley under compulsion, 
and are in no sense his own. So soon, then, as changed times 
permit, the works are to be read in their integrity. In place of 
the emasculated “ Revolt of Islam,” the reader now has “ Laon and 
Cythna” with its full revelation of Shelley’s moral, political, and 
theological views. Of the poets of the first half of the century, 
Shelley is psychologically the most interesting. His own absolute 
views and expressions are precisely what the world wants. They 
are now accessible, and the new edition, which includes many pieces 
not given in ordinary editions, is a boon of the highest order. 


A Dictionary oF ANoNYMoUsS LITERATURE. 


WELCOME with pleasure the completion of the “ Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature” of Halkett & Laing. 
The book is less satisfactory than it would have been had the lives of 
the two compilers been spared to see it through the press. Many 
important omissions are to be noted, and some curious blunders are 
to be found. Nevertheless, it is a work of sustained labour and 
research, and is the most important contribution to bibliographical 
knowledge in England of the last decade. It is avowedly built upon 
the “ Dictionnaire des Anonymes et Pseudonymes” of Barbier, a 
work the utility of which has stood the test of long service. The new 
dictionary needs the kind of supplement that is afforded to Barbier 
in “ Les Supercheries Littéraires” of Quérard. It needs, indeed, 
many important additions and alterations. But it is eminently 
creditable, and deserves the recognition of all students of literature. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 











PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD STREET. 


AUTUMN and WINTER NOVELTIES. : 
SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, COSTUMES, &e. |) 











300 PIECES FAILLE FRANCAISE, 


per yard, 3s. 11d., 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d. 80 shades to select Sic 
800 pieces real China Silks, per "yard, 1s. 6d., 1s. 11d., 2s, 6d.,in all new Art colourings. 
Seal and Otter Mantle -Plushes, per yard, 6s, 11d. to 158.6. 
New -Brocaded Silks and Satins, specially made for Dinner, Promenade and 
Court wear. 
600 pieces extra rich Stripéd Satin and Velvet, per yard, 2s. 11d,,33.11d. and 4s. 11d, 
300 pieces extra cheap Black Satin Mervs, specially recommended, per yard, 2e. ild. 





350 BOXES VELVET-VELVETEENS, 


coloured and black, per.yard, ls. 6d. 
450 boxes Velvet-Velveteens, extra wide and very rich, per yard, 2s, 9d., 3s. 9d, 
300 piéces fine French Cashmeres, per yard, 1s. 11d., 28. 6d. 
230 pieces French Mérinos, per yard, 1s. 9d. 
All-Wool Casimirs, 80 shades, per yard, 94d., 1s. 
Alaska Seal Mantle Cloth, 54 in, wide, per yard, 9s. 9d. to 45s. 
3,000 new Autumn Skirtings, 2s. 6d, to 108. 6d. each. 


NEW TIGHT-FITTING ULSTERS, 


PRIA 5 Soi acd nding vocdotsh sun gsteck nubtighddénaeak vecthesshstsaeuaxeck’ 
Ditto, ditto, with Capes 
Travelling Cloaks 
Travelling Cloaks, Lined Silk, Quilted, and Trimmed Fuar.. 
Plus h Jackets, loose or * tight fitting | Mo vnntiialibdativapsahe tebe ghd 


BEIGE, SERGE, and sine CLOTH - 


COSTUMES, from 
Fine Habit Cloth Costumes, applique in various designs (great rar 
Cashmere Costumes, Trimmed, Plain Stripe and Check Silk, or Velvet. . 
Children’s Costumes, Real. Devonshire Serge 
Children’s Silk and Fancy Costumes 
Children’s Jersey Costumes, 50 designs 

















PATTERNS AND ILLUSTRATIONS POST FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD STREET. 
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SOLD EV ERYWHERE 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. | 


Most Delicious Sauce in the World. Bottles, 6d., 15. and 2s, each, 


COODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World, 1d, Packets ; 6d, , 1S, 25, and 5s. Tins. 


COODALL’S ECC POWDER, 


One 6d: Tin equal to 25 Eggs. 1d. Packets; 6d. 1s., 28; & 58. Tins, 


COODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


Delicions Custards without Eggs. In Ss, In Boxes, ad. 6d, and 18, each. 


COODALL’S BLANCMANCE POWDER, 


Delicions Blangmange ina few minutes. In Boxes, 6d, & 1$..each. 


COODALL’S QUININE WINE, B,P. 


Best Tonic yet ii Mrodyiced. Bottles, ba, ts. saat 2s, ea 


COODALL'S CINCER-BEER POWDER, 


Makes 3 Gallons of Best Ginger- Beer for 3d... Packets, + and 6d. 


COODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, ‘Lin, &e. 6ds and 1s, Bottles, 


GOODALL’S LAVENDER WATER, 


A Rich and Lasting Perfume. Bottles, 18., 23, 53. & 40s. 6d, each, 


COODALL'S PLATE _ POWDER, 


For Polistiing and Cleaning all Metals. Boxes,6d;, 1s. and 2s. each. 


COODALL'S. CALF'S FOOT JELLY, 


Pure, Strengthening, Palatable. .. Bottles, rs., 15. 6d, sot 2s. each. 


Sonp sv att Grocérs, CurMists, OILMEN, 
Pate nT Merv! CINE DEALERS, &c. 


Fora Chibice Selection of Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Writé to Messrs, Goopaut; Backnouse & Co., Lezns; enclosing 
a_ Penny Stamp for Postage, when, you will be presented with ¢ 
Valuable’Rook of more than 100 pages,-bound in Cloth, and fully 
Hiustrated, called 


“GOOD THINGS ” 
Mapr, Saip aNo Done, For cae nt: Bows, anv HovseHo ip. 
FREEMAN’ s 
SYRUP. OF PHOSPHORUS 


5 
Sold tm Bottles, at 29, 6, ril- &. 337)- each, Bisa. 





COODALL, BACKHOUSE.& Co. LEEDS 
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